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BY MORRIS MATTSON. 


DiartEs are, at present, a monomania, and I will therefore, in obedience 
to fashion, e’en commence one myself. A word or two of my parents by 
way of beginning. My father was a German, a native of Leipsic. My 
mother was of English extraction ; born, I think, at Chelsea, the naval hos- 
pital town of Great Britain. At an early age, she made a tour in Germany 
for her health ; when she became known to my father. ‘They were married 
in the short space of three weeks from the period of their first acquaint- 
ance. My father wore moustaches, carried a gold headed cane, and made 
poetry. He indited a beautiful sonnet to my mother’s eyebrows, and wrote 
a number of verses after the manner of the romantic Herder, whom he 
always endeavoured toimitate. My mother was accounted handsome ; had 
brown hair, a Grecian nose, and beautifully white teeth ; was rather meta- 
physical, a good waltzer, and always made her preserves on a Sunday 
morning. 

This must suffice for the maternal accomplishments of which, it was pos- 
sible, her progeny might have partaken. 

My father, at the earnest solicitations of my incomparable mother, emi- 
grated to America, and took up his residence upon the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, where, in the succeeding year, I received my birth. 

My parents were moderately rich; and, as it was the opinion of my 
mother that I was a remarkably promising youth, no expense was to be 
spared to render me an ornament to society. A matrimonial disputation 
of inconceivable eloquence arose between them as to the best mode of de- 
veloping the powers of my mind. My mother was in favour of my learn- 
ing to waltz, as a first and qualifying step. This, however, my father op- 
posed with an honest and becoming zeal, but he was overruled, and I was 
condemned to obey the ‘stern alarums’ of the maitre de danse, for a 
twelvemonth. 

I was designed, it seems, for better things ; for I was subjected, at length, 
to the surveillance of a private tutor, who soon initiated me into the classics. 
Virgil and Horace, Zenophon and Longinus were alike familiar to me. As 
Duberly says of Pangloss in the play, I could “ladle you out Latin by the 
quart, and grunt Greek like a pig.” 

Years passed away and I was likely to become a martyr to my studies. 
The hectic had tinged my cheek; I grew pale and enervated. ‘The most 
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active medicines were resorted to, but all in vain. A sea voyage was re- 
commended by the attending physician, which not only delighted me, but 
put my mother into an ecstacy of joy. 

‘‘ My dear son,” she said, with unusual emphasis, “ you can sip wine 
with the Lords and Dukes, and trip through the winding mazes of the dance 
at Almack’s. Of course you will not neglect the latter. Believe me, my 
dear Jean Paul, (how I hate that Dutch name of your father’s !) believe me, 
I say, it will be the making of you.” 

In less than a fortnight I was on board a New York packet bound for 
London. I shall not unfold the perils and miracles of my voyage, for every- 
thing astounding and ridiculous in the nautical experience of us, landsmen, 
you may find, gentle reader, in the outpouring of every sentimental block- 
head, who has crossed the Atlantic and ‘spawned his quarto’’ of wonder- 
ful adventures encountered, where every trivial incident is a phenomenon, 
that startles the bibber and gastronomer from his lethargy. 

I arrived in the gloomy and dismal metropolis of England, wonderfully 
improved in health and spirits. My letters made me acquainted with the 
Earl of He was lively and goodhumoured, talked fluently on 
some subjects; and was remarkably dull upon others. We passed from 
one topic of conversation to another, with inconceivable rapidity. The 
merits of the late Revolution in France were discussed in the lapse of a 
moment’s sands; those of the Wellington ministry, in the passage of 
a seamew; and over the theoretical Republic of Belgium, his Lordship 
uttered a pish, and curled his aristocratic lip. I conceived there was 
not as much difference between an Earl of Great Britain, and a wellbred 
gentleman of my own country, as is sometimes imagined. At the pressing 
invitation of the Earl, I made one of a party that was to dine with him on 
the féte of his birthday. What a brilliant assemblage was this! What 
wit! What beauty! what everything, that could charm the young votary of 
pleasure and dissipation! ‘The guests were arranged at the table. I found 
myself seated beside Miss Page, one of the Earl’s nieces, a beautiful and 
romantic girl. She talked of Byron, and Weber, and Cooper’s novels, 
and quoted Dante and Tasso, almost in the same breath. After an hour of 
the most rapid enunciation, the sweet lips of the sweet girl actually closed 
for one minute. 

‘But who,”’ Iinquired, taking advantage of this pause, ‘‘who is the 
gentleman in black, a little to the right on the opposite side ?”’ 

“Oh! that is Sir Archibald Carnaby,” replied the volatile Miss Page. 
‘‘ He is very singular in his habits, a strange compound of vice and virtue. 
There is a mystery about him which I never could penetrate. It is but 
seldom he goes into society; indeed, I believe he cares but little for social 
enjoyment. He resided many years on the continent, where, I am told, he 
was married; but, his wife dying, he returned to London. He is intimate 
with my uncle, and sometimes makes one at his board.” 

In appearance Sir Archibald was about fifty years of age. His hair 
was black and much inclined to curl. His eyes were dark, sunken, and 
fiery; and his thin, curling lips were strongly marked with decision. A 
calm serenity sometimes settled upon his features, and at others, they were 
distorted with all the wildness of the maniac. He conversed occasionally 
with those around him; sometimes dispassionately, sometimes with great 
vehemence. After dinner, I observed him, apart from the company, gaz- 
ing thoughtfully out upon the terrace. I approached with an air of fami- 
liarity, and entered into conversation. He grew lively and cheerful. We 
were soon joined by Miss Page, who added much brilliancy to the trio. 
We talked away an hour almost unconsciously, and as we were about to 
separate for the night, Sir Archibald presented me with his card, accompa- 
nied with an invitation to call upon him on the following Monday. 
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One sunny afternoon, such as is rarely met with in London, I found my- 
self in the Earl’s carriage, accompanied by his Lordship and Miss Page. 
We proceeded in the direction of Kew Green. At length, we found our- 
selves walking upon the borders of the ‘Thames, near a small village, seve- 
ral miles from the metropolis. In our perambulation we passed a small, 
but very picturesque park, in the centre of which arose a venerable Gothic 
mansion. A female was observed slowly promenading one of the gravel 
walks. She was neatly attired in a white dress, and held in one hand a 
book. She was apparently in the bloom of youth, her movements were 
graceful, and her figure was tall and majestic. Her glossy curls hung 
negligently about her neck, and clustered in rich profusion, upon her 
high and intellectual forehead. Her complexion was pure and transpa- 
rent; her lips were as the exquisite chiseling of the Grecian artist; 
finely and delicately formed. Canova might have chosen them for a mo- 
del. An elderly gentleman now made his appearance at the end of the 
mansion. 

‘‘ Well met,” cried the Earl, ‘‘ my old friend, Harry !—delighted to see 
you!” His friend Harry, as he familiarly called him, did not seem over 
anxious to cultivate his acquaintance. He preserved an inflexible silence, 
gazing upon us alternately with a keen and restless eye. At length, he 
formally advanced, and with a cold smile of recognition, took the Earl by 
the hand. ‘They withdrew to a short distance, and after a few moments’ 
earnest conversation, returned, and the stranger was introduced as Henry 
St John, an old friend and schoolfellow of the Earl’s. We all adjourned 
to the drawingroom, in the venerable mansion of our host. What a for- 
tunate adventure was this! At once I should make the acquaintance of the 
beautiful girl we had seen in the park. A novelist, in conceiving his 
plot, could not have arranged it half so prettily. 

The Earl and St John entered freely into conversation. It appeared, 
that the latter, after spending many years on the continent, had just re- 
turned to England. Presently the door opened out of an anteroom, and 
(as I had predicted,) the female entered, of whom I had become so deeply 
enamoured. How my heart bounded within me! The blood thrilled 
through my veins and mantled in my cheeks! She was an only daughter 
of St John’s, called Viola; and a romantic name it is, gentle reader; you 
will not find a lovelier in the newest novels, with all their improvements, 
for it has been sanctified by the immortal bard. 

It was proposed that Viola should conduct Miss Page and myself through 
the various departments of natural curiosities with which the mansion 
abounded. The Earl and St John remained to talk over their early sports 
and adventures. I felt a thousand times rejoiced at so opportune and auspi- 
cious an occasion to become acquainted with Viola. If I had before admired 
the beauty and symmetry of her form, the witchery and softness of her fea- 
tures; I was now doubly enchanted with the rich melody of her voice, her 
affable good humour, and unaffected brilliancy of conversation. After examin- 
ing the numerous collections of birds and minerals and paintings, we were 
ushered into Viola’s study. It was strewed with books, engravings, and 
manuscripts of every variety; and there were landscapes, views upon the 
Rhine, where she had lived almost from her infancy. ‘The beauteous Rhine 
was faithfully depicted, and the villages of its winding shores ; and the rugged 
mountains rose up in the distance, and the pleasant villages intervened, 
teeming with fruits and flowers ; the nectareous vine clambered, in wild 
luxuriance, upon its banks; the birds were carroling in the sunny woods ; 
and the fisherman was there, drawing forth the inhabitants of the limpid and 
gushing waters. I gazed, in silent rapture, upon those beautiful delineations 
of Viola’s pencil ; and then her taper fingers wandered rapidly over the de- 
licate strings of the harp. How delicious, how ravishing, were its sounds! 
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Passionately fond as I am of music, yet in Viola’s hands, it thrilled with a 
deeper intensity ; it had a charm, I never before knew. It thrilled like a 
mysterious cord that bound our thoughts and affections together. Every- 
thing grew enchanting in her presence ; even a rose, with which she orna- 
mented my bosom, seemed to grow more vivid and fragrant at her touch. 

We joined the Earl and St John in the drawingroom. ‘They whisper- 
ed a few words in secret and shook hands, for the carriage had already 
drawn up. I bade adieu to Viola, resolved to see her again without delay. 

The time previous to my appointment with Sir Archibald had already 
expired. I hurried to his residence in Oxford street. I was announced 
and conducted into his chamber. He was seated in an armchair, by the 
fireside. He rose with great dignity on my entrance and grasped me 
eagerly by the hand. He was unusually melancholy ; and his keen eye 
was restless and unsettled. 

He conversed fluently, yet incoherently, upon various subjects, evincing 
the utter prostration of a noble mind. Sometimes he compared himself 
to the unfortunate mariner, who is tossed in the midnight storm, without 
a single ray of hope to brighten his existence, and sometimes to the solitary 
survivor of a depopulated city. 

‘‘ This day, many years ago,” he said, ‘I was united at the altar to 
Gabriella ; a beautiful Italian girl, confiding and affectionate. Her love was 
like the first tints of the vernal flower, too bright to enjoy a long endurance. 
The memory is like a dream !—but no !—it was a blest reality, and yet how 
fleeting and fullof woe! Our offspring was an only daughter, the image of 
her mother’s loveliness. Methinks, I see the flames crackling around her ! 
—and the dagger too, reeking with Gabriella’s blood! Tell me, is it fancy ? 
No! No! Give me the dagger! quick !—quick !—the villain will escape ! 
See! see! it is the loved and lost, my daughter! my daughter !’’ and here 

he sunk almost exhausted in his chair. 

I looked into the street, and saw the carriage of St John passing, in which 
Viola, attended by a Frenchman, was seated. My soul was stung with 
jealousy, my whole frame shook with agitation. Unqualified as I was, I 
endeavoured to calm the excited feelings of Sir Archibald. I inquired the 
cause of his distress ; but received an idiotic smile for an answer. 

‘‘T am a little weak upon this subject,” he at length spoke in an under- 
tone, assuming composure, ‘‘ and my mind, I fear, sometimes wanders. [| 
lost a child—she was young and innocent! I was thinking of her at that 
moment when the features of some one, I casually observed in the street, 
recalled her still more forcibly tomy mind. She was young—very young ; 
and I know not why itis, her image is imprinted so strongly on my memory. 
vi was fancy, nothing more! I will endeavour to control myself for the 
uture.”” 

Although Sir Archibald preserved the identity of his usually wild and 
visionary character, yet I did not feel so deeply interested in his welfare ; for 
that ‘‘ greeneyed monster,” jealousy, was piercing me with a thousand 
stings. It was evident, Viola had an admirer in this Frenchman. It was 
true, she had been but a short time in England, without the opportunity of 
forming acquaintances, much less attachments ; but then was it not probable 
that her companion had made her acquaintance in Germany? Determined 
to satisfy myself on this point, I departed on the following day for the old 
mansion. 

I was cordially received by St John, who told me Viola was somewhat 
indisposed, and accordingly, as I urged an interview, I was conducted into 
her study. St John immediately retired, and left us in the sole possession 
of the apartment. The beautiful girl looked pale and disconsolate, at my 
entrance; I thought, indeed, she seemed to shrink with an involuntary 
fear; but her eye grew brighter, and her spirits increased in buoyancy, as 
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we engaged more earnestly in conversation. I wished to question her 
about the Frenchman who had accompanied her on the preceding day ; 
but my tongue refused its office at the bidding of the heart’s wild pulse. 
She had just thrown a volume from her hand; it was the Faust of Goethe. 
Reared as she had been in Germany, upon the beautiful banks of the 
Rhine, her fancy was strongly imbued with romance; and passionately 
devoted as she was to the German literature, it was natural that her mind 
should be assimilated to its character. ‘‘ Goethe,’’ she said, ‘* is my favour- 
ite among the German poets. His Faust, which I have just been perus- 
ing, is regarded by some as a tale of sorcery—a fiendish fiction ; but it is 
here that he exhibits the native strength and majesty of his genius; and 
the boundless variety of his talents. He has chosen the disguise of the 
visionary Faust, to embody the feelings of his own mind. He has gone 
down to the deepest recesses of the soul, and revealed all its secret springs 
—its dark and hidden mysteries. 

‘* He has a heart to love and appreciate all that is noble in man—or beau- 
tiful in nature. Like all the poets of his country, he portrays the romance 
of moonlight, and silvery fountains, ruined towers and antique castles. 
He loves to revel among the mountains, waterfalls, and quiet meads ; and 
wild and erratic are his flights. He sees man as he is; and while he 
contemplates the alternate gloom and sunlight of mortal existence, he 
imparts his sweetest and most sacred inspirations.” 

I had gathered confidence from her affability ; and was resolved to inter- 
rogate her upon the subject, which I considered, at that time, of far greater 
importance, than the wanderings of the muse among the winding streams 
and traditionary crags of Germany. 

‘‘ A pleasant ride you had yesterday, Miss St John ?”’ 

I spoke as calmly as possible, but my voice faltered. 

«The day was delightful,” she answered, ‘ but I cannot say so much for 
my sentiments or feelings.” 

‘¢ Your companion was, no doubt, agreeable ?”’ I continued. 

A look of anger—the radiance of sudden passion—passed over her 
glowing features. 

«« You wrong me in the thought,” she answered, with such determined 
energy, that I regretted having made the interrogation. 

Steps were heard without—the door opened ; the subject of our conver- 
sation entered. 

*¢ Monsieur Beaumaris, Mr Ulric’”’ 

This was the odious Frenchman, who had obtruded himself into the 
company of Viola, in contempt and defiance of her dislike for his person 
and character. He folded his arms upon his breast, with affected noncha- 
lance; but his fierce and vindictive eye betrayed the workings of the 
passions within. Miss St John seemed to wither beneath his glance. 

It was evident she stood in awe of Beaumaris, and endured his society 
from fear, rather than love, or even respect. I could have grappled with 
him upon the spot, and torn his frail limbs asunder, so great was my indig- 
nation ; but the personal safety of Viola forbade it. I left the room some- 
what abruptly, and was hurrying through the hall-door, as St John laid his 
hand upon my shoulder. 

‘‘ Mr Ulric,”’ he said, ‘I hope you will frequently favour us with your 
company. You will forgive the fond doatings of an old man, when he 
says you are beloved by his child. You possess Viola’s affections. She 
loves you with an intensity of which you have no conception. I have 
every reason to believe that it is mutual, (this warrants the liberty I have 
taken,) and believe me, if you should unite her destiny with yours, it will 
not be without the remnants of my property, which is far from inconsidera- 
ble. Ido not mention this as an inducement, any farther than it may contri- 
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bute to your temporal happiness. My time will be but short in this 
world, and I wish not to take leave of it until I see Viola entrusted to the 
care of one who is worthy of the charge. You will be aware of, Beau- 
maris ;*’ and here he sunk his voice almost to a whisper,—* he aspires to 
her hand, and will go to any extreme to effect his unholy purpose. I con- 
not forbid him her presence—he is connected with me by an indissoluble 
tie. Ican say no more, you will leave me without reply,” and before I 
could render my acknowledgments, he disappeared through the hall-door, 
restraining his tears. I 

I meditated seriously on the character of Beaumaris—his pretensions to ] 
the hand of Viola—his inexplicable connection with St John; but it all 
appeared an impenetrable mystery. I was determined to visit more fre- 
quently the old mansion, and obtain, if possible, a full explanation of the 
whole matter. A feverish excitement possessed me—my thoughts, day 
and night, were centered in Viola. St John was anxious for our union— 
even the Earl and his niece were now profuse in compliments. And, for 
the first time in my life, I almost concluded that matrimony was really what 
the poets and French novelists had termed it, ‘* heaven itself” —a shadowing 
forth of the joys of Paradise. 

The next evening I was again at St John’s. I entered the drawingroom, 
no one was there ; I rushed into Viola’s study, she was absent ; I was equal- 
ly rapid in my movements into the park, where I knew she sometimes 
amused herself with a promenade. I glided along the gravel walk, brushed 
through the long and dewy grass, and arrived at an arbour, romantically situ- 
ated on the banks of the ‘Thames. Viola was there, gazing thoughtfully 
on the sheet of waters beneath her. The sound of my footsteps broke in 
upon her abstraction. 

‘*‘ Ulric! is it you?” she asked in a quick voice; ‘I thought we were 
forever separated !’’ 

‘«* Why such thoughts ?”’ I inquired; but she was silent. My love was 
kindled almost into a phrenzy. I pressed her hand with unconscious fer- 
vour ; and the pressure was slightly returned. O! how was I blessed by 
this touch of her delicate fingers! Our arms were linked in an embrace, 
and we walked forth to look upon the silvery waters, and enjoy the calm- 
ness of the hour. We seated ourselves beneath the branches of a large 
and spreading elm. It was a glorious night; the pale moon was abroad in 
pure azure, and the bright stars were upon their watch. A hallowed beau- 
ty was around us, a sweet and holy stillness; and the whispering zephyr 
stole gently along, laden with its many sweets, and fanned the bright curls, 
that clustered on Viola’s brow. I thought she grew still more beautiful, as 
the full beams of the moon shone upon her now placid features. I felt 
the warm gush of love springing up anew in my heart; not so wild and 4 
turbulent as before, but purer, holier, elevating and exalting my af- 
fections. I clasped her in my arms, and stole a burning kiss; and then I 
looked abroad into the heavens, and gazed for a long time in silence upon 
the bright and heaven throned moon. We were roused from our reverie 
by the old mansion clock. It struck ten. Viola was the first to speak. 

*¢ Ulric, it grows late,” said the lovely girl in hollow tone, gazing wildly 
around. ‘ Dearest Viola,’’ I exclaimed, “ do not freeze me with your cold- 
ness. ‘Tell me if I trespass on your time; tell me, if I am not to share in 
your affections ; and I will obey you if it break my heart.” ' 

“Ulric! you are to me as the atmosphere of life, scattering sunshine in 
the pathway of my existence; but fate decrees our separation! You 
know not the danger that is hovering around you, forsake me, and be hap- 
py! Go forth into the world and enjoy its pleasures; fleeting and fickle 
as they are. By remaining in my presence, you not only endanger your 
own happiness, perhaps safety ; but increase the sum of my earthly misery 
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by the certainty of your falling a victim to your own manly and generous 
impulses. We must part, even here, yet stay a moment! I had some- 
thing to say, but it is gone! lost in the chaos of thought, the whirlwind of 
the mind !” 

‘‘ Confide in me,” I exclaimed, “ the secret of your unhappiness. Re- 
veal to me the wrongs you have sustained.” 

She looked about her with a fearful shudder, and attempted to speak, but 
her agitation was too intense. 

‘¢ We are alone, Viola,”’ I continued, ‘‘ there are none around us, no- 
thing, save the invisible and all pervading Spirit ; the earth is deaf, and there 
isno human ear to catch the accents of your tale, but his for which it is in- 
tended. Speak on, dearest, speak on! and let your wrongs be told in this 
silent and solitary spot. Do you fear Beaumaris? Is your father unkind 
to you ?”” 

‘* My father!” she exclaimed, ‘“* No! no! he never was unkind to me. 
I cannot speak to you as I would wish, heaven knows I cannot, Ulric. I 
have been struggling with my fears—I was once to night on the point of tell- 
ing you all; but my conscience upbraided me, as though it came in rebuke 
from the Omnipotent. I lost what I was about to utter! stay not a moment 
longer, the hour is passed when Beaumaris was to return, and he has 
sworn,’’—she hesitated and faltered, shuddering. 

‘Sworn to shed my blood!” I added. 

‘“‘T did not say it,’’ she rejoined, ‘‘ but if you regard my happiness, leave 
me for the present. At this hour to morrow night, I will be in the park ; 
approach it from the river, there will be a boat in waiting, and you shall 
see me. Once more, farewell !’’ and in amoment she was gone like a star- 
beam beneath the wings of the tempest. 

I hastened through the long vestibule of the mansion ; and, as I approach- 
ed the gate which opened into the street, Beaumaris entered. ‘The French- 
man wore a menacing look; I was in no very amicable or amiable mood 
myself; and was debating very seriously whether it would be the preemi- 
nence of politesse to seize Monsieur by the throat. 

The Frenchman, however, had reverence for his life and limbs, and soon 
managed to put himself hors du combat, by a hasty retreat. ‘The moon 
was bright, and as I looked up, 1 observed him in an attic window, to 
which he had prudently retreated, brandishing at me a rusty sabre, accom- 
panied with numerous imprecations and grimaces. I passed on. 

Gentle reader! what, think you, is the sequence now? Do not antici- 
pate a duel between Beaumaris and myself. You will be mistaken. I 
had a sovereign contempt for the Frenchman, it is true ; but I am opposed 
to duelling, unless, it becomes an imperative duty ; and then, I think, I 
should prefer swords. ‘They do the work of death by degrees, and give 
one time to think about dying. I once thought I never would fall in love, 
and made a decree never to look at woman when she was smiling, particu- 
larly if she had a dimpled cheek. How I have been mistaken ! immersed 
and immured already, and, what is worse, a thousand difficulties to encounter 
in the pursuit. 

Such were my reflections, the next morning after my interview with 
Viola, as I was promenading the Kensington gardens, to cool my glowing 
brow, and feverish pulse. I was unexpectedly joined by Sir Archibald. 
He had come to refresh himself with a walk, and like the ghost in Ham- 
let, to snuff the morning air. His conversation for the most part was full 
of playfulness and humour, divested of that solemn rant which had distin- 
guished it upon other occasions. As‘we passed through the southern gate, 
on our way out, I observed St John slowly descending from his carriage. 
He gave orders to his valet to remain, until he had made an excursion in 
the gardens. 
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bute to your temporal happiness. My time will be but short in this 
world, and I wish not to take leave of it until I see Viola entrusted to the 
care of one who is worthy of the charge. You will be aware of Beau- 
maris ;"’ and here he sunk his voice almost to a whisper,—* he aspires to 
her hand, and will go to any extreme to effect his unholy purpose. I con- 
not forbid him her presence—he is connected with me by an indissoluble 
tie. Ican say no more, you will leave me without reply,” and before I 
could render my acknowledgments, he disappeared through the hall-door, 
restraining his tears. 

I meditated seriously on the character of Beaumaris—his pretensions to 
the hand of Viola—his inexplicable connection with St John; but it all 
appeared an impenetrable mystery. I was determined to visit more fre- 
quently the old mansion, and obtain, if possible, a full explanation of the 
whole matter. A feverish excitement possessed me—my thoughts, day 
and night, were centered in Viola. St John was anxious for our union— 
even the Earl and his niece were now profuse in compliments. And, for 
the first time in my life, I almost concluded that matrimony was really what 
the poets and French novelists had termed it, ‘* heaven itself?’ —a shadowing 
forth of the joys of Paradise. 

The next evening I was again at St John’s. I entered the drawingroom, 
no one was there ; I rushed into Viola’s study, she was absent; I was equal- 
ly rapid in my movements into the park, where I knew she sometimes 
amused herself with a promenade. I glided along the gravel walk, brushed 
through the long and dewy grass, and arrived at an arbour, romantically situ- 
ated on the banks of the Thames. Viola was there, gazing thoughtfully 
on the sheet of waters beneath her. ‘The sound of my footsteps broke in 
upon her abstraction. 

‘*‘ Ulric! is it you?” she asked in a quick voice ; “I thought we were 
forever separated !’’ 

‘«¢ Why such thoughts ?”’ I inquired; but she was silent. My love was 
kindled almost into a phrenzy. I pressed her hand with unconscious fer- 
vour ; and the pressure was slightly returned. O! how was I blessed by 
this touch of her delicate fingers! Our arms were linked in an embrace, 
and we walked forth to look upon the silvery waters, and enjoy the calm- 
ness of the hour. We seated ourselves beneath the branches of a large 
and spreading elm. It was a glorious night; the pale moon was abroad in 
pure azure, and the bright stars were upon their watch. A hallowed beau- 
ty was around us, a sweet and holy stillness; and the whispering zephyr 
stole gently along, laden with its many sweets, and fanned the bright curls, 
that clustered on Viola’s brow. I thought she grew still more beautiful, as 
the full beams of the moon shone upon her now placid features. I felt 
the warm gush of love springing up anew in my heart; not so wild and 
turbulent as before, but purer, holier, elevating and exalting my af- 
fections. I clasped her in my arms, and stole a burning kiss; and then I 
looked abroad into the heavens, and gazed for a long time in silence upon 
the bright and heaven throned moon. We were roused from our reverie 
by the old mansion clock. It struck ten. Viola was the first to speak. 

** Ulric, it grows late,”’ said the lovely girl in hollow tone, gazing wildly 
around. ‘ Dearest Viola,” I exclaimed, “ do not freeze me with your cold- 
ness. ‘Tell me if I trespass on your time; tell me, if I am not to share in 
your affections ; and I will obey you if it break my heart.” 

‘Ulric! you are to me as the atmosphere of life, scattering sunshine in 
the pathway of my existence; but fate decrees our separation! You 
know not the danger that is hovering around you, forsake me, and be hap- 
py! Go forth into the world and enjoy its pleasures; fleeting and fickle 
as they are. By remaining in my presence, you not only endanger your 
own happiness, perhaps safety ; but increase the sum of my earthly misery 
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by the certainty of your falling a victim to your own manly and generous 
impulses. We must part, even here, yet stay a moment! I had some- 
thing to say, but it is gone! lost in the chaos of thought, the whirlwind of 
the mind !” 

‘‘ Confide in me,” I exclaimed, “ the secret of your unhappiness. Re- 
veal to me the wrongs you have sustained.” 

She looked about her with a fearful shudder, and attempted to speak, but 
her agitation was too intense. 

‘¢ We are alone, Viola,”’ I continued, ‘*‘ there are none around us, no- 
thing, save the invisible and all pervading Spirit ; the earth is deaf, and there 
is no human ear to catch the accents of your tale, but his for which it is in- 
tended. Speak on, dearest, speak on! and let your wrongs be told in this 
silent and solitary spot. Do you fear Beaumaris? Is your father unkind 
to you ?” 

‘* My father!” she exclaimed, ‘* No! no! he never was unkind to me. 
I cannot speak to you as I would wish, heaven knows I cannot, Ulric. I 
have been struggling with my fears—I was once to night on the point of tell- 
ing you all; but my conscience upbraided me, as though it came in rebuke 
from the Omnipotent. I lost what I was about to utter! stay not a moment 
longer, the hour is passed when Beaumaris was to return, and he has 
sworn,’’—she hesitated and faltered, shuddering. 

‘* Sworn to shed my blood!” I added. 

‘*T did not say it,” she rejoined, ‘* butif you regard my happiness, leave 
me for the present. At this hour to morrow night, I will be in the park ; 
approach it from the river, there will be a boat in waiting, and you shall 
see me. Once more, farewell !’’ and in amoment she was gone like a star- 
beam beneath the wings of the tempest. 

I hastened through the long vestibule of the mansion ; and, as I approach- 
ed the gate which opened into the street, Beaumaris entered. ‘The French- 
man wore a menacing look; I was in no very amicable or amiable mood 
myself; and was debating very seriously whether it would be the preemi- 
nence of politesse to seize Monsieur by the throat. 

The Frenchman, however, had reverence for his life and limbs, and soon 
managed to put himself hors du combat, by a hasty retreat. ‘The moon 
was bright, and as I looked up, I observed him in an attic window, to 
which he had prudently retreated, brandishing at me a rusty sabre, accom- 
panied with numerous imprecations and grimaces. I passed on. 

Gentle reader! what, think you, is the sequence now? Do not antici- 
pate a duel between Beaumaris and myself. You will be mistaken. I 
had a sovereign contempt for the Frenchman, it is true ;. but I am opposed 
to duelling, unless it becomes an imperative duty ; and then, I think, I 
should prefer swords. ‘They do the work of death by degrees, and give 
one time to think about dying. I once thought I never would fall in love, 
and made a decree never to look at woman when she was smiling, particu- 
larly if she had a dimpled cheek. How I have been mistaken ! immersed 
and immured already, and, what is worse, a thousand difficulties to encounter 
in the pursuit. 

Such were my reflections, the next morning after my interview with 
Viola, as I was promenading the Kensington gardens, to cool my glowing 
brow, and feverish pulse. 1 was unexpectedly joined by Sir Archibald. 
He had come to refresh himself with a walk, and like the ghost in Ham- 
let, to snuff the morning air. His conversation for the most part was full 
of playfulness and humour, divested of that solemn rant which had distin- 
guished it upon other occasions. As‘we passed through the southern gate, 
on our way out, I observed St John slowly descending from his carriage. 
He gave orders to his valet to remain, until he had made an excursion in 


the gardens. 
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Sir Archibald drew suddenly back. All the fury of the demons was 
depicted in his countenance. He stood, for amoment, undecided, as if 
rallying his nerves, and collecting his strength into one mighty focu; sand 
then with a tigerlike spring, he grappled St John by the throat. It was 
a fearful struggle. ‘The latter, with a strength and activity that I thought 


impossible to have existed in his withered muscles, shook off his grasp, | 


and stepping back, drew a pistol from the side pocket of his coat. — 

‘‘ Stand at your peril—I seek not your blood!” cried St John in a de- 
termined tone. 

‘*‘ Coward! fiend! monster !” cried the exasperated Carnaby. “ Are you 
sated? Will one victim suffice ?”” 

‘«‘T will endure your reproaches,” replied St John, “ without a mur- 
mur I desire to add another day to my miserable existence, and then, 
Carnaby, you shall know all; then you may execute the vows of your 
vengeance. Ulric, come to me at sunset to-morrow, bring your compan- 
ion,” and St John sprung into the carriage and was gone. 

Here indeed, was une bonne aventure—a real dramatic item, an event 
of which I never anticipated the record in this narrative. I asked Sir 
Archibald for an explanation; he refused it. He looked the very image of 
despair. 

aon must leave me, Ulric,” he said, ‘‘ I cannot endure the presence of 
mortal man. Forget not our appointment, to-morrow ; call upon me at a 
seasonable hour.” 

I left him, and we pursued different courses. I could now, in some 
measure, account for his dreamy abstractions—his wayward and unsettled 
character—his incoherent ravings—his very madness. With a patient re- 
signation, I awaited the approach of evening on the ensuing day. I 
joined Carnaby at the appointed time; and we soon found ourselves at the 
residence of St John. 

Instead of preparing to meet Viola by stealth on the borders of the 
Thames, I had come to ‘beard the lion in his den.”” ‘The animosity 
existing between Sir Archibald and St John still remained a profound se- 
cret; for the former would not open his lips on the subject. I felt assured, 
however, that the mystery, which hung about Viola, was about to be dis- 
pelled. This was all I desired, and looked forward with anxious impa- 
tience to the approaching interview. At length, I was summoned, singly 
and alone, to his apartment. I found him stretched upon a mattress, hold- 
ing in his hand a small packet carefully wrapped up. He was deadly 
pale; and so much enervated, that he spoke in a low and tremulous voice. 
Fear was not stamped upon his countenance ; it was rather the sullen su- 
premacy of despair—the violent conflict of contending emotions. 

“You have come, Ulric,” he said, almost in whispers, and raising him- 
self at the same time upon his elbow, “but it is to close my eyes in 
death !”” and he sunk down again upon the mattress. He had ruptured a 
blood vessel a few hours previous, and discharged great quantities of blood. 

“You are anxious,” he feebly resumed, “to know my history. You 
shall have it. Call Viola—she must be present.’ Search was immedi- 
ately made, but she could not be found. I repaired to the park, where she 
pa) er hs to meet me in the evening. I found her in the arbour, spe 
pendulus hore ! . 

She knew nothing of St John’s situation; and was ignorant of the 
occurrence during the day. I conducted her into his chamber. A smile 
lighted his sallow features as she entered. 

“Viola, my beloved,” he feebly spoke, ‘‘ you have come to witness my 
dying moments! I shall soon pass from time to eternity; and you will 
be freed from my tyranny,—my unkindness. But in your gentle nature, I 
hope to find forgiveness. You will no longer be assailed, by the infamous 
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Beaumaris—you need no longer preserve inviolate the oaths you have 
taken. If I have dealt harshly with you, I have at least cultivated and 
expanded your mind. If I have acted cruelly towards you, it was because 
necessity compelled me to it.” Here a long pause ensued. ‘ Ulric,” he 
continued, “my history is contained in this pacquet. Let it be given to the 
friend who accompanied you hither. Viola!’’ and here he looked around 
with the gaze of an idiot. ** Viola!” he again resumed, ‘‘ will you curse me? 
It is a fearful thing to die! How the damned must writhe with the agonies 
of hell! Oh! I am freezing! Viola, give me your hand, it will warm me!”’ 
and here his long bony fingers were extended. ‘ Place it in mine, dearest 
girl! and say you forgive me! your cruel—your undeserving Uncle.” 

“Uncle?” she thoughtfully repeated, raising her hand to her forhead, 
and then gave a shriek, that re-echoed fearfully through the mansion. 
**Monster, away! my mother’s blood is upon that hand!’ cried the girl, 
as she was leaving the room in frantic desperation. 

“Stay! stay!’ cried St John, with vehemence, ‘stay one moment, 
and say you can forgive me. I have wronged you; but cannot my peni- 
tence move you to pity? Nay, look at me, I am withering away, and it is 
the deep sense of my crimes that inflicts this curse. Give me your hand, 
and say that I am. pardoned, and death will be less terrific.’ 

“If it is to relieve death of its stings,’ said Viola, ‘you have my 
forgiveness; and may you as ardently implore that of the Most High?” 

St John grasped her hand with a convulsive shudder. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘I am happy now. Your touch, Viola, has in- 
fused a new charm into my soul. Death is upon me—I feel his cold and 
icy fingers! Viola, one word more! Stoop down, my breath is exhausted! 
nearer—nearer still, and now can I utter it? beneath this roof you have a 
parent! Implore him to forgive me!’’ 

Viola started with amazement; and I was equally astonished at the 
intelligence. Could it be Sir Archibald? I knew of no other. I hurried 
to him with the pacquet; and he confessed that the dying man was his 
brother. He fixed his eyes intently upon the manuscript. It was as fol- 
lows, in the handwriting of the ct-devant St John; it was addressed to 
his brother Sir Archibald Carnaby. It had been written after their rencon- 
fre in the morning: 

‘‘You are burning with a thirst for revenge; but it cannot affect me. 
You failed this morning in the execution of your dreadful purpose, but it 
was the kindly intervention of Providence, for if I had then fallen by your 
hand, the secret of your daughter’s existence might have gone with me to 
the grave.”” Here Carnaby convulsively caught me by the arm, and then 
eagerly resumed the narrative. ‘I need not tell you we were the sons of 
a profligate English nobleman. You are the eldes:. We were all travel- 
ling in Italy, where our parent was suddenly carried off by the malaria of 
the campagna. His money was equally divided between us, we had each 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. We were both introduced to an Italian 
lady called Gabriella, of great beauty and high rank, without a fortune 
to support it We were both suitors for her hand; both had equal pre- 
tensions; and hence, mutual jealousy usurped the place of fraternal love. 
You" remember, we were playing one night at ecarté. We had our re- 
spective fortunes in our pockets. I played largely; still expecting to re- 
deem what I had lost. I was unsuccessful; and my wealth was yours. 
You retained the utmost farthing, while I was beggared. But it was not 
your avarice. No! no! you were generous even toa fault. There was 
another motive. It was the love you bore Gabriella. By this means you 
hoped to mock my pretensions to her hand. While I remained in poverty, 
you knew I could not be your successful rival. You succeeded in your 
design; and was united with her at the altar. From that moment I re- 
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solved to become your murderer. And here, Carnaby, you may curse 
yourself, it was your own imprudence that goaded me on to this fiendish 
design. I took an oath that you should die upon your bridal couch. In 
this I was disappointed. You knew the infirmity of my temper; and in 
two hours from the time of your nuptials, you had disappeared. I wan- 
dered about from place to place, gaining a precarious subsistence by gamb- 
ling. Years passed away; I found myself walking on the Champs Ely- 
sées of Paris. I accidentally observed you passing in the crowd, with 
Gabriella on one side, and a little girl on the other. I supposed the latter 
to be your daughter. I was then reduced to the utmost poverty, while 
you were, apparently, affluent and happy. I called to mind your conduct 
towards me inearly life; and my schemes of unexecuted revenge came fresh 
into my exasperated mind. I followed you for hours; and at length traced 
you to a house in the Rue St Honoré. It seems, after many years’ ab- 
sence, in foreign countries, you took up your residence in Paris, with the 
hope, that if you should ever meet me, that time had softened the asperi- 
ties of my temper. You little knew my real disposition. You haunted 
me like a dream; and one night 1 stabbed a man in the Tuileries whom I 
believed to be you. I was mistaken; and escaped the dreadful retribution 
of justice, for a more fearful end. I managed to secure the confidence and 

ency of your valet, Beaumaris. He enabled me to enter your house. 

e passed into the drawingroom. You had been playing successfully in 
the early part of the evening at your favourite game of ecarté, with a 
rich young duke, who had just escaped his minority. Nearly the whole 
of your fortune, as Beaumaris told me, was lying rather carelessly upon the 
table. I took it into my possession, and gave five hundred francs to my ac- 
complice to keep the secret. I thought I was justified; it was only taking 
back what rightfully belonged to me. Still, it was not a desire for wealth ; 
it was the hope that it would render you miserable, should I fail in taking 
your life. I proceeded to your chamber. You were locked in the arms 
of Gabriella, as if half conscious of the danger which threatened you. A 
dim lamp cast its flickering beams upon the walls, and lighted me to my 

- revenge, my agony, my remorse. I was about to make the fatal plunge 
which would have ended your existence, but a thought flashed across my 
mind that this would not fill the measure of my long protracted vengeance. 
I knew you loved Gabriella to ecstacy, to madness; and as I gazed upon her 
beautiful features, the prince of darkness and of hell whispered that her 
death would more fully requite my wrongs. It was but the work of a mo- 
ment—my knife was bathed in her blood! You started up, terrified and 
maddened. I taunted you with an air of hellish triumph; for you were 
naked and defenceless before me; and then I held up to your gaze the 
still reeking weapon that had drank the vital blood of your wife. I per- 
mitted you to recognize me, and then fled the house. 

** Still I was not satisfied. ‘The dreadful vortex of my revenge was ready 
to swallow up new victims. I assumed an impenetrable disguise, and ob- 
tained every information respecting you from the mercenary Beaumaris. 
Three nights after that I scattered firebrands in your house, and was the 
first to view the flames' curling to the skies. Oh! what a savage exul- 
tation I felt! You were running wildly through the crowd, which the 
fire had already collected. I watched your movements—I listened to your 
fearful cries; and every shriek you uttered, was to me the most delicate 
music of the lute. A general movement was now made towards a part of 
the house, to which the fire had just communicated. Your child was in 
danger of perishing in the flames, and a hundred voices were shouting for 
her rescue. You were looking earnestly up at a window, with your eyes 
fixed, and your hands. clenched. I heard you cry, ‘she’s lost! she’s 
lost ”” and then you burst into a frantic laugh. It was the very agony of 
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despair and madness. I was foremost in the pursuit; I found your child, 
and carried her away to an unfrequented abode. It was my intention to 
have still watched you, and told you that your daughter lived, but that 
you should never enjoy her society. 

“Instead of this, however, I learned you had suddenly disappeared. A 
person of your description was reported to have thrown himself, about that 
time, into the Seine ; and I felt almost assured that you had perished. 

‘There was nothing more to rouse my fierce and vindictive temper—no- 
thing to stir up the deadly passions of contention and wickedness. I be- 
lieved the object of my hatred had passed away, and with it, in some de- 
gree, the relentlessness and obduracy of my evil heart. Oh! Carnaby, 
how abject, how humiliated I felt! A rapid change cameover me. I was 
like a withered and decaying tree, which the lightnings have scorched and 
scathed by their extremest burnings. Your daughter, whom you called 
Viola, was now subject to my counsel and control. She was impressed 
with the belief, that you had perished in the flames; and that I was the 
only one on whom she could depend for protection. She thought my kind- 
ness to her was the disinterested benevolence of astranger. She was igno- 
rant of our kindred; for I had already changed my name to that of St John; 
and sometimes the little prattler talked about her cruel uncle, who had kill- 
ed her dear mother. I was in possession of your wealth, which I had 
nefariously obtained in the drawingroom ; and [I had already appropriated 
it to the developement of Viola’s mind. We set out for Germany, and 
took up our residence on the banks of the Rhine, where your daughter had 
every facility for acquiring a good education. And here you will pause, 
Carnaby, to bless the munificence of my remorse towards your child. She 
applied herself diligently; and grew up in beauty, as she did in intellect, 
unrivalled. 

‘«‘ There is another painful circumstance connected with my history. The 
infamous Beaumaris was enamoured of Viola’s charms. He aspired to 
her hand; although she spurned him as a loathsome reptile. He threat- 
ened to betray me into the hands of justice, for the murder of your wife, 
if I did not compel the girl to accept his addresses. ‘To get rid of his 
presence, we fled from Germany, and came to England. He still followed 
us like the spectre of a haunted ship. 

‘‘A short time since, I was unexpectedly accosted by our old friend the 
Earl of His niece, and a Mr Ulric were in company. I took 
him aside and partially explained the nature of my situation. I had no 
other alternative. He promised to keep the secret; for it seems he heard 
you swear you would be the avenger of your wife’s blood, if ever I crossed 
your path. I found that Mr Ulric appreciated the worth of Viola; and I 
endeavoured, together with the Earl, to cement their affections, so that the 
unhappy girl might be rescued from the clutches of the despicable Beau- 
maris. 

‘** You now have my history; and I pray I may have your forgiveness. 
1 am weak with the loss of blood; and now, most injured, yet still beloved 
brother, a long, an everlasting farewell !!’’ 

So ended the history of this unfortunate man. And, it happened most 
unaccountably too, that just as Sir Archibald had finished the manuscript, 
Viola entered, with a heaving bosom and an uncertain step. (Do not accuse 
me, gentle reader, of having anything to do with fiction.) ‘The father re- 
cognized the features of his child—embraced her with parental fondness ; 
and kissed the tears from her bright cheek. He released her hold, (for 
she still clung fondly to him,) and hastened to attend his dying brother. 
Sir Archibald hastily entered his chamber and found him gasping for 
breath, with his eyes fixed indeath. He knelt down at his side, and press- 
ed his hand. He opened his eyes for the last time; he saw his brother 
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kneeling in prayer beside him. He smiled, and that smile was the recog- 
nition of forgiveness. 

Beaumaris despatched himself with the identical pistol he was prepar- 
ing to assassinate me; and, in conclusion, gentle reader, should you wish 
to learn anything further of Viola, whether mademoiselle or madame, 
honour me with a visit at my residence on the Schuylkill, and I shall an- 
swer all reasonable questions with luminous conciseness. 





THE CODE AND CREED OF ROME. 


A Christian's Speech in the banquet hall of the Partheneopean Prztor on the eve of 
the destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


No realm of earth is slavery’s—I would bid 
The dust be spirit, and the brute be man! 
I came not hither by my will—I am 
Thy victim, not thy vassal—and if Truth 
Offends, command thy serfs to bear me hence! 
But here—and in the arena—thought and speech 
Are mine; and from my country and my faith 
I have not failed to learn the rights of man ! 
From the far hour when vestal [lia sinned 
And suffered, and Rome’s walls were laid in blood, 
Have human hearts had peace, whether among 
Helvetian icehills or the Lybian wastes ? 
Conquest was born of carnage and the spoil 
Of kingdoms to a hydra faction given, 
While sybilline revealments—Numa’s thoughts— 
With old religion sanctified the deeds 
Of desolaters of the shuddering earth. 
Scarce e’en for hours through all Rome’s centuries 
Hath the caduceus met the eye of day,* 
Or the ancilia idle in the fane 
Of the fiend-god, whose herald is despair, 
Hung: but far gleaming in the torrid sun, 
Mid standards floating to the winds of heaven, 
On all the earth have cast the plagues of hell. 
Boundless, perpetual and almighty Fear 
Hath ever been your God of gods—rocks, caves, 
Woods, grottoes, lakes and mountains are the realms 
Of Dis or Jupiter’s elysian fields. 
And wisely named the sophist and the bard 
The floods of fabled Erebus—for Rome 
Baptized her sons in Phlegethons of blood, 
Cheering war vigils with Cocyti songs. 
Yon, by the Tyrrhene waters, on whose shores 
The banished Scipio died in solitude ; 
The tyrant raised his hundred banquet halls,+ 





* The wand of Mercury was the sign of peace; the caduceus was, therefore, seldom 
out of the hand of the lord of larceny. 

+ The Cento Camarelle 6f Nero and Piscina Mirabile (wonderful fishpond) of Lucul- 
lus, even in ruins, are objects of amazement to less abominable despots of modern times. 
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Tritoli’s stews and Baiw’s palaces ; 

The cannibal patrician daily slew 

Captives to feed the lampreys of his lake ; 

And Rome’s all-daring Orator, proscribed 

By princely friendship in his peril, ’neath 
Antony’s vengeance fell, a martyr—there, 

The astute creators of your creed have feigned 
Your mortal hell and heaven—in Cume’s caves,— 
(Where dwelt Deiphobe, as in the wilds, 

That skirt the Erythraean, tasking faith, 
Heirophila abode and muttered spells) 

And Puteoli’s naptha mines—amid 

The beautiful Pausylipo, whose waves 

And woods in sweet airs and fair suns rejoice ; 
And maniac yells of gorgon sybils are 
Elysium’s oracles, and Zephyr’s voice 

The music of the blest; and loftiest minds 
Worship, in show, impostures they disdain, 

The phantoms of the fashion, that their spoil 
May be the richer booty. What reck they, 
The masters of men’s minds, who guide the spheres? 
A myriad gods or none to them are one, 

For all are nothing but fear’s phantasies. 

Sinnis or Sciron less obeyed earth’s laws 

Than they the edicts of almighty Jove. 

They would quench heaven to win the fame of earth. 
The all-believing, as their priests ordain, 

Adore their fiend god through his daughter—Sin. 
Ye know not Truth in fealty or faith— 

And seas of lustral waters could not cleanse 
Your tear stained and blood sprinkled robes of guilt! 
Therefore, again, I tell thee, Rome shall wail 
For all her havocs, treasons, spoils and plagues. 
Oh, every empire of her vast domains 

Hath its aceldama, where voices howl 
Anathemas the future shall fulfil. 

All power is venal through her fated realms ; 
The rebel’s Rubicon o’ersweeps the land, 

And all its waves are blood! proscription’s code, 
Taught by the triumvir, is the only law 

Left by unanswering Cesar unannulled. 

How many ages with their agonies 

Have perished since the people had a choice 

Of their oppressors? What’s the ordeal, now, 
Censors and consuls must endure? and where 
The simple wreath that stories tested deeds? 
All the sweet shadowings of old phantasie, 

The enchantments of religion, false and vain, 
But glowing, in its earliest dreams, with love— 
Arion and the dolphin, Orpheus 

And hymning groves, and awful Dis defied 














Baiae was the most voluptuous of all the voluptuous resorts of the Romans, and the baths 
of Tritoli were necessary to(restore the patricians after Falernian excesses. Here Lucul- 
lus fed his fish on human flesh—here Cicero perished—by the permission of his friend 
Octavius. 
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By passion in bereavement, daring death ; 

The sungod’s peans o’er the Cyclades, 

The charmed illusions of the Blessed Isles, 

The mystery and rapture of high thought, 

That from the sacred porticoes and banks 

Of beautiful Ilissus poured its light 

O’er Tyber and the haunts of Tusculum— ‘ 

All, now, have vanished—and the powers of air, 

Your fathers deemed their seraphim, receive 

From atheist scoffers of the time defiled y 

Derision ; and emasculated vice | 

Gloats over memories e’en Pan might loathe. 

—Breathe not a hope that vengeance will forget ! 

A darker doom than his, whose savage eyes 

Glared from the marshes of Minturne*—comes ; 

A destiny more terrible than his 

Who died blaspheming in corruption’s arms, 

Shameless in shame, at Puteoli—lours! 

The voice of judgment hath pronounced on sin 

Extinction—and the Avengers are abroad ! \ 

From the Ister and the Rha, the storm-lashed shores 

Of the Codanus and Verginian sea— 

From glacier steep and torrid crag—from vale 

And wilderness—city and waste—shall rush 

Devourers; and a thousand years shall weep 

In darkness o’er her desolated pomp, 

And thousand times ten thousand vassal hearts 

Live without love and die without regret, 

Boasting their bondage, and in titles won 

By pandering to an earth-fiend’s lust, exult, 

And call their shame patrician privilege ! 

The Goth hath trod the citadel; the Gaul, 

The Scythian, Vandal, Ostrogoth and Hun 

Shall reap the harvest of her ruin! Time 

Wafts on the terrible revenge—the doom 
Challenged by centuries of guilt !—I hear 

The tocsin and the gong—the clarion blast, 

The roar of savage millions in their wrath— 
Barbarian yells like billows broke by rocks— 

And where the Labarum of glory floats 

Triumphant now—I see a hoar head crowned 

By the three diadems of earth, hell, heaven— i 

And the bright land of plenty trod by hordes 

Of bandits, famished peasants, coward chiefs— 

All of Rome buried, save the tyranny ! 
* # * #* * 














* 


Yon sun, mid brazen heavens and sulphur clouds, 
Now hastening to the horizon, ne’er shall rise 

On the volcano cities ; palace and shrine, 

The battlemented fortress, festive dome, 
Palestra, amphitheatre and hall 

Of judgment wrested to the despot’s ends— 





_* Marius. _ Sylla died at Puteoli, as Herod afterwards perished, of a most loathsome 
disease and in the midst of debaucheries. 
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The household hearth—the stores of merchandise— 
And many a lofty impious heart shall lie, 

Shrouded and sepulchred in seas of flame, 

Ere morrow breaks, beneath the burning deep. 

And ages shall depart—and meteors glare, 

And constellations vanish in the void 

Of the pale azure—and a thousand times 

Earth’s generations perish—ere the beams 

Of morn shall light the cities of the Dead ! 

Quaff, feast, sing, laugh, exult and mock ! ye eat 
The Lectisternian banquet*—to the dead 

Pour out libations—gorge the appetite— 

Madden the brain—let Phrygian flutes inspire 

Your latest joys—be merry with the storm 

That howls e’en now along the Fire-Mount’s depths ! 
For me, the martyr trusts his martyred God ! 

And not for all your grandeur—nor for earth’s, 
Would he partake your banquet and your doom ! 





THE TRIAL BY JURY. 


A speech on the Liberty of the Press, delivered by 
PETER A. BROWNE, ESQ. 


I wit not, in this important and protracted case, detain your Honour 
with a studied exordium ; but after all that has been publicly said about the 
parties and the counsel employed by the defendants, I think it is due to 
my clients to say, that they come not here to ask any favour, but respect- 
fully to demand what they conscientiously believe to be their constitutional 
and legal right, and for myself, that although I am as ambitious as other men 
of obtaining and enjoying the good opinion of my fellow citizens, if popu- 
larity is to be songht by an abandonment of the duty I owe by virtue of 
my profession, I seek not to be popular. 

There is nothing tends so much to shorten an argument and insure a cor- 
rect decision, as an accurate statement of the facts upon which the dispute 
arises, and a clear and distinct view of the questions about to be discussed. 
These are the more necessary on the present occasion, as not only the res- 
pectable editors who have reported the speeches, but the learned gentleman, 
who has argued on the other side, have strangely misunderstood us. 

The defendants, having been arrested by criminal process, have been 
brought before the mayor. ‘They have been charged with offences which 
the mayor has no power, in any event, to try and determine. His duty is 
confined to either discharge, bail, or commit for trial before another tribunal, 
at a future day. ‘The examination before him is, therefore, what the law 
ealls preliminary, as contradistinguished from others that are final. Intwo 
events out of three that have been mentioned, this examination will be fol- 
lowed by a trial of the defendants by jury. 

The editors of several of our newspapers have already laid before their 
readers statements of this affair, some of which, the mayor says, must 
have emanated from his office ; they have made their own comments upcen 
these statements, and they have expressed preconceived, or ex parte opin- 
ions of the guilt of the defendants. 











* The funeral festival—the last of all earthly indulgences. 
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To continue in this course, all these gentlemen claim as their right. It 
is true, that some of them have offered, as a matter of courtesy, to discon- 
tinue the publications if the mayor shall request it, but others will continue. 

It is admitted, if you choose, that the motives of these conductors of the 
press are pure ; and it may even be conceded that they believe that they have 
a right to make the publications. We conscientiously differ from them in 
opinion. Upon this fair and candid statement of the case, three questions 
arise : ' 

First. Have the editors of newspapers the right they claim ? 

If they have, there is an end of the discussion. 

Second. If they have not the right, what is the duty of the mayor? 

And, third. How is that duty to be performed ? 

The first question involves two subordinate inquiries, namely : 

Have these defendants an absolute and indefeasible right to a fair and im- 
partial trial by jury in case they are bound over or committed for trial ? 
and, in sequence, will those publications have a tendency to impair that 
right of the defendants? On the discussion of these two questions we take 
the affirmative, and we acknowledge that the onus probandi lies on us. 

In the first place, then, we maintain that our clients, in common with the 
rest of their fellow citizens, have a natural, inherent and indefeasible right 
to a fair and impartial trial by jury, upon this criminal charge. In put- 
ting forth this claim, we disregard the question of guilt or innocence. Whe- 
ther they are guilty or not, can be determined only upon a fair and impartial 
trial ; and it, therefore, follows that a fair and impartial trial must be accord- 
ed to them, if at all, without regard to the question of guilt or innocence. 
Nor do we claim this impartial trial by virtue of any rank or station the de- 
fendants hold in society ; not even upon the ground of their being citizens ; 
we claim it for them as being human beings, men. “ Nullus Liber homo, 
(says Magna Charta) aliquo modo destructasier, ete.” ‘* 2/1 men (says the 
Declaration of American Independence) have certain indefeasible and un- 
alienable rights.” 

The absolute right of personal security, says Blackstone, consists in a 
person’s legal and uninterrupted enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his health, 
and his reputation. His personal liberty consists in the power of locomo- 
tion, unrestrained by everything but the law of the land; and he express- 
ly declares, that every question relating to the liberty of the citizen must 
be decided in the ordinary course of justice and by due course of law, or, 
to use the quaint but forcible language of the great charter, by ‘ the judg- 
ment of his peers and the law of the land.” It is not in the ordinary course 
of justice to try a man inthe newspapers. The editors, however respecta- 
ble they may be, are not what the law calls the defendant’s peers, nor is 
there any “ law of the land” that allows them to condemn him. 

What is the course pointed out by the gentleman who has argued on the 
opposite side of the question? He seems to be of opinion, that any citizen 
may be lawfully arrested upon mere surmise or suspicion, and by having 
the examination published, persons who read it may be induced to come 
forward and establish his guilt. Where he has found authority for such an 
arbitrary proceeding, I know not; but it is in my opinion in direct viola- 
lation of the 8th sec. of the 9th article of the Constitution of this State, 
which declares that ‘‘ no warrant shall issue to arrest any one without pro- 
bable cause supported by oath or affirmation. It would be fraught with 
evil, and would lead to nothing but persecutions and perjuries. 

But, since reference has been had to the Constitution, let us see what is 
there contained in regard to an impartial trial by jury. 

Article 9th, sec. ix. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall have 
a speedy public trial by an mpartiat jury of the vicinage. 
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It is “* the accused,” whether guilty or innocent, and the trial is not only 
to be by a jury, but by an mmpaRTIAL jury. 

Here is our corner stone, and it is a rock upon which we can build, as 
upon a solid foundation ; a trial by an impartial jury is then the constitutional 
right of my clients ; and no one can impair or abridge this right without an 
infraction of that sacred instrument, unless some limit has been ordained by 
law. I will, next, proceed to inquire, whether there has been any such 
limit to this right. If there has been, it must be either constitutional, legis- 
lative or judicial. 

Of each of these in their order. 

The constitutional provision in favour of the press admits that it is 
liable to abuge, and limits its enjoyment; but to the impartial trial by jury 
there is no limit. Were it not for this limit, the press, which is now a 
blessing, would be acurse to the country. The constitution provides for its 

Sree use, but allows no abuse whatever of the privilege. ‘Every citizen 
may freely speak, write, and print on any subject, being responsible for 
the abuse of that liberty.’”’ ‘Those who conduct the press are not there- 
fore at liberty to publish anything and everything they please; their right 
is limited by the constitution and laws, which in this, as in every other 
case, requires every citizen so to use his rights as not to trample upon the 
rights of others. If the editor of a newspaper so uses the constitutional 
right of free communication of thoughts as to infringe upon another 
citizen’s constitutional right of an impartial trial by jury, this is an abuse, 
and cannot be tolerated; the rights are equal in degree, both emanate from 
the same instrument, which must not be construed so as to be suicidal: and 
the truth is that they are not rivals, but twin sisters, springing from the 
same parentage, and nurtured in the same bosom—without the freedom of 
the press, the invaluable trial by jury would be liable to degeneration and 
destruction, and without the impartial trial by jury, the invaluable right of 
a free press could not exist a day, or even an hour. The ruffian hand of 
power would soon batter down the press and the editor together. Let 
not then either of them seek to swallow up or destroy the other, but rather 
assist and exalt each other by every honourable and constitutional method. 

When the article of the constitution, last referred to, says, that “in 
prosecutions for investigating the official conduct of officers, the truth may 
be given in evidence,”’ it admits that there are cases where the press may 
be prosecuted, and so far from making the trial by jury subservient to the 
press, it demands that a jury shall have aright in all cases, where the 
press is concerned, to decide upon the law and the facts. 

The sixth section of the constitution is in accordance with the construction 
we have given, for it declares that ‘trial by jury shall be as heretofore, and 
the right thereof remain inviolate.” But my colleague has shown that 
heretofore the trial by an impartial jury could not be interfered with by 
publications of this nature, and it cannot ‘remain inviolate” if they are 
ever permitted. 

It has been said by the opposing counsel that the constitution declares, 
that ‘all courts shall be open,’’ (sec. 11.); from which he inferred, that any 
one might freely enter a courthouse, and being in, could not be prohibit- 
ed from taking minutes of the proceedings. ‘The learned gentleman has 
entirely mistaken the meaning of the constitution, and has given to the 
clause in question an interpretation entirely too contracted. (The words are 
not that all courthouse doors, nor that all courthouses shall be open, but 
‘‘all courts shall be open,’’ by which the august body who formed that grave 
instrument meant, that justice should be freely admininistered without sale 
or denial. In this sense of the words, the courts may be open, when the 
doors are actually closed; but in this sense the courts would not be open, 
but closed and barred though the doors were thrown wide open, if the 
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impartial trial by jury is infringed upon, by publishing premature prelimi- 
nary examinations. 

‘To assume now the second position. 

Has there been any legislative limitation ? 

The act of assembly of 1809 does not alter the criminality of the act 
of publishing what was before a libel, it only changes the nature and de- 
gree of the punishment. It is entitled, ‘an act concerning contempts of 
court,” and its sole object was to take away from courts of justice the 
power whicht hey threetofore had—and exercised, of punishing, in a sum- 
mary manner, contempt committed out of court; but the section proceeds 
to say, that ‘‘if such publication shall improperly tend to bias the minds of 
the public, the court, the officers, the jurors, witnesses, or any of them, 
no a question pending before the court, any person, feeling himself aggrieved 
by such publication, shall be at liberty either to proceed by indictment, 
or bring an action at law against the printer or publisher ;”’ thus leaving the 
question of libel precisely where it stood before the act was passed. If it was 
a libel before this act was passed to make such publications as we complain 
of, it is a libel still ; and if the party aggrieved were now to proceed by in- 
dictment, as the act declares, it must be an indictment for a libel. ‘This 
act cannot therefore be so tortured as to be a good ground for arguing that the 
legislature meant by it to limit the constitutional right of trial by an im- 
partial jury, by legalizing such publications. Had it been so intended, the 
law would have been unconstitutional and void; but it is obvious that 
nothing of the kind was intended by the legislature of 1809. 

Is there, thirdly, any judicial limit? 

The only case relied on, say our opponents, is 3 Yeates, 441; and in that 
case the court decided that such publications were libels, on account of 
their tendency to corrupt the streams of public justice. 

From what has been said, I maintain, that the constitutional right of a 
trial by an impartial jury of the vicinage remains unaltered and unannulled; 
that it is inherent in the defendants as men—that it is a right absolute in 
its degree—that it is indefeasible in its nature, of so high a character that it 
cannot be forfeited even by the commission of an offence. ‘The murderer 
is entitled to an impartial trial by jury. The venerable Chief Justice 
M‘Kean used to say, if you hang a man, hang him according to law. 

The next question is, Have the publications in question a tendency to 
impair the right of an impartial trial by jury? 

Here, I beg leave to be allowed to say, that this being a question in re- 
gard to the enjoyment of an absolute right, the degree of infringement is 
not important, since it is unconstitutional and illegal to impair such rights 
in the slightest manner. If a man is so ill that no hopes are entertained of 
his living another hour, nay, if he is gasping his last breath, and you 
plunge a dagger into his heart, you are guilty of murder as fully as if you 
had taken away the life in perfect health. If a man has been put upon 
his trial, his guilt been fully proved, and the jury are at the bar ready to 
pronounce the verdict of guilty, but the verdict has not actually been pro- 
nounced, yet the judge sentences him, the act is illegal, and the judge is a 
tyrant. 

I propose, then, in two ways to show that these publications have a ten- 
dency to poison the sources of justice. First. Upon the principles of 
fair reasoning ; and secondly, By the opinions of learned and experienced 
men who have expressed themselves on the subject. 

Blackstone says, that a jury, “to be impartial, must not only be in- 
differently chosen, but they must themselves be superior to all suspicion.” 
In justifying the tenderness and humanity of the English law in allowing 
peremptory challenges, he adds, and beautifully expatiates upon the neces- 
sity that a prisoner should have a good opinion of his jury, that he may 
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not be disconcerted on his trial. But, we are given to understand by our 
opponents, that a jury is impartial enough to try a freeborn American citi- 
zen who has been for weeks and months poring over ex parte statements of 
his case, and preconceived opinions of his guilt! Why does the law allow 
a juror to be challenged if he has formed or expressed an opinion upon 
the case, if it is lawful to make these impressions through the public 
rints ? 

5 My clients have a right to be tried by a jury who have heard nothing of 
the case until they are impannelled, who, in the language of the law, 
‘stand unbiassed as they stand unsworn;”’ whose minds, being free from 
every ex parte impression, like a sheet of blank paper, are ready to receive 
them, and to try the unfortunate criminal by evidence that the Court shall 
tule to be legal and proper. But, if these premature publications are al- 
lowed, every defendant will come to his trial already tried ; tried upon evi- 
dence which the Court might rule to be illegal; for many things may be 
very proper to be heard by a committing magistrate that are not evidence in 
the trial; and the trial by jury instead of being the palladium of our liber- 
ties, will dwindle into a mere form, and become a mockery; the contempt, 
instead of being the idol of a free people. ‘Trial by jury has its faults, 
and is there anything of human invention that is perfect? but with all its 
imperfections on its head, it is the best invention that ever emanated from 
the wit of man, and deserves a better—a far better fate. 

But it is said that the press is open to the defendant also, and that he 
may use the same columns that defame him to defend himself. Is every 
man, then,who is supposed to be guilty of an offence to be tried twice, 
once before the bar of the Court, and once before that of the press? The 
law says, that no one shall be put more than once in jeopardy on such an 
occasion. But suppose he were to submit to two trials, and the two tribu- 
nals were to disagree in their verdicts, which is to be superior? The ar- 
raignment in the press is always sure to precede that in the Court, and as 
they are not subjected to the delays incident to a judicial investigation, 
they will generally have first decided. Is there not great danger to be ap- 
prehended that a citizen, who has been acquitted by by his peers, by due 
course of law, will be condemned by the press; and have we not a melan- 
choly example in another State, where this has been followed up by pun- 
ishing the man whom the law has declared innocent, by exiling him from 
the land of his nativity! 

But let us see what men of learning and experience have said upon this 
all important subject. 

In the King v. Fisher and others, 2 Camp. 563. the printer, publisher, 
and editor of a public journal were indicted for publishing a paragraph pur- 
porting to contain the examinations before a magistrate, upon a charge 
brought against the prosecutor. It was there contended precisely as it is 
here, that the publication was justifiable as being a true account of the pro- 
ceedings of a court of justice. But Chief Justice Ellenborough, said, ‘Trials 
at law fairly reported, although they may occasionally prove injurious to 
individuals, have been held to be privileged. Let them continue so privi- 
leged, the benefit they produce is great and permanent, and the evil that 
arises from them is rare and incidental ; but these preliminary examinations 
have no such privilege; their only tendency is to prejudge those whom the 
law still presumes to be innocent, and to poison the sources of justice. It 
is of infinite importance to us all, that whatever has a tendency to prevent 
a fair trial should be guarded against. Every one of us may be questioned 
in a court of law, and called upon to defend his life and his character; we 
should then wish to meet a jury of our countrymen with unbiassed minds; 
but for this there can be no security, if such publications are permitted,” 
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In King v. Fleet, 1 Barn. & Ald. 383, Justice Bayley says: ‘‘ Nothing can 
be more important to individuals than that their trials should take place 
without any prejudice in the minds of those who are ultimately to decide 
upon the facts in evidence. A jury who are afterwards to sit upon the 
trial ought not to have ex parte accounts previously laid before them. ‘They 
ought to decide solely upon the evidence which they hear on the trial. It 
is, therefore, highly criminal to publish, before such trial, an account of 
what has passed on the inquest before the coroner.” 

Justice Abbott, also says, ‘‘ Every person who has attended to the opera- 
tions of hisown mind, must have observed how difficult it is to overcome pre- 
conceived prejudices and opinions, and that more especially in matters of 
sentiment or passion. It is, therefore, most mischievous to the temperate 
administration of justice, that a person, either during or before judicial exami- 
nation, should publish a statement of facts which are to be made the subject 
of a subsequent trial, and it is still more mischievous when that statement 
is accompanied with comments.” 

In 5 Esp. N. P. Rep. 123, Rex v. Lee and another, it was decided that 
the publication, in a newspaper, of the depositions taken before a justice 
of the peace, on a criminal charge, before the party is tried, was libellous 
and a misdemeanor ; and that the printer, on a prosecution against him for 
the libel, could not give in evidence the depositions to show that they were 
truly published. 

Justice Heath, said, he was of opinion, that the mere publication of ex 
parte evidence, before trial, was of itself highly criminal. 

I have, then, redeemed my pledge, and clearly shown, not only upon the 
reason of the case, but by authority, that these premature publications of 
preliminary examinations have a tendency to poison the springs of justice, 
and to impair the right of an impartial trial by jury, and that they are 
libels. 

I acknowledge that, since the act of 1809, they cease to be punished in 
a summary way as contempts ; but they are still libels, and they are so upon 
the ground, that they corrupt and poison the streams of justice. When the 
trial comes on, let these gentlemen attend and take their notes ; and when 
the trial is over, let them publish as much as they please ; but they have no 
right to publish anything at this time to prejudice the future trial. As to 
the liberty of the press, I am as great a friend to it as any one; but, in my 
humble opinion, the best way to insure its lasting utility is to maintain its 

urity. 

Thirdly, what is the duty of the mayor? 

It is his duty, at the same time that he gives every fair opportunity to 
the commonwealth, so to conduct the hearing that it shall not infringe 
upon the sacred right of impartial trial by jury. The right being abso- 
lute, the defendants never having surrendered or abandoned it—and it not 
being liable to forfeiture—nothing will excuse the mayor in allowing it to 
be infringed upon, but an utter impossibility to afford protection. Were 
we then to admit that these premature publications would be of some good 
to the public, the case would not be altered. But the truth is, that they are 
also an injury to the cause of the commonwealth, by affording early infor- 
mation to accomplices, and thereby enabling them to evade justice, by 
putting them on their guard, and warning them to secrete the wages of their 
iniquity which would otherwise prove the means of detection, by teach- 
ing the tyro in crime, not only how to commit it, but the best means 
of shunning justice, and by traducing abroad the fair fame of the American 
people. The publicity of trial, the necessity of which the gentleman has 
invoked, does not apply to police examinations. The constitution has fur- 
nished the true criterion of the degree of publicity; it says there shall be 
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no secret accusations; it declares that the prisoner “shall have a right to 
meet his accuser face to face;” further than this, the rule of every well 
governed police in the world is to preserve secrecy in police examinations, 
publicity in final trials. The best police will be abortive if all their doings 
are made public; the commonwealth, in the incipient state of a prosecu- 
tion, has often to rely upon communications coming from persons whose 
utility depends entirely upon their remaining unknown, and unsuspected. 
I appeal to the mayor and his police officers for the truth of this assertion. 

If the mayor has the power to arrest and commit, he has the inherent 
and necessary power to conduct the examination in a constitutional and 
legal manner. It is a fundamental principle of the common law, that 
whenever an officer is required to do an act, he is invested with ample 
authority to carry it into complete execution in the due course of law. A 
warrant to arrest a man contains no direction how to act in case the officer 
is resisted, but the common law steps in and clothes the officer with author- 
ity to beat, imprison, and even to kill those who resist the due execution of 
the laws, in case of absolute necessity. Shall we then be told that the mayor 
has a right to arrest and examine, but no right to conduct that examination 
in a constitutional and legal manner? that while he, whom the law has con- 
stituted the judge, is sitting upon the judgment seat, those who have no 
warrant for their interference but their own wills, shall pollute the sacred 
hall of judicature, by corrupting the living waters of justice as they please, 
and that the mayor, thus treated, has no course but submission? If this 
is so, it is in vain for us to boast that we live in a country of laws; or that 
there is any personal liberty this side of the grave. We do no task the 
mayor to punish, put to prevent offence from being committed ; before 
these editors can be punished, they too must have an impartial trial by jury; 
but if they, or any other citizen, are about to commit a crime, and that in the 
presence of an officer of the police, he must be taught that there is such 
a thing in this commonwealth as PREVENTIVE JusTICE, which, Blackstone 
declares, is the most humane, and noblest part of the criminal code. These 
defendants are poor, friendless, and unprotected ; the editors are rich, pow- 
erful, and surrounded by their friends ; but the law is no respecter of per- 
sons; like death, it destroys all distinctions, and reduces the opulent and 
the pauper to the same square and level. 

It is not for us to dictate to the mayor how he is to act in this instance ; 
but, since he has asked for light, we will endeavour to shed a ray upon this 
question also. 

He can effect the object, first, by pronouncing solemnly what 7s the law. 

We anticipate that our opponents, as good citizens, will pay respect to 
his opinion. We were told yesterday, that in England, in the case of 
Thistlewood, after the judges had ordered the printers to desist, they went 
on publishing, and laid the paper on the bench before the judges. But we 
do not, we cannot persuade ourselves that this was mentioned to threaten 
what the Philadelphia editors meant to do. 

Secondly. He may admonish and recommend. 

a He may refuse accommodations to those who persist in pub- 
lishing. 

He en in the fourth place, make his examinations private ; and if any 
printer still shows a determination not to submit to the law, he may, finally, 
recognize him to be of good behaviour. 

Neither of these courses will interfere in the slightest degree with the 
sacred liberties of the press; but they will, in our opinion, prevent its abuse, 
and impart to it the most healthy vigour, by securing to the people the 
SACRED and INVALUABLE TRIAL BY JuRY, and preserving the springs of justice 
free from corruption and contamination. 
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THE SPIRIT’S DAY DREAMS. 
BY ALBERT G. GREENE, ESQ. 
Editor of the Literary Journal, 


[We resume and conclude the publication of this highly finished phi- 
losophical poem; and, in justice to the literature of our country—if it 
may ever hope to receive justice from cisatlantic judges—we solicit for 
it a deliberate and judicious perusal. Those causes of depression and 
despondency, which have so long and fatally influenced the literary ef- 
forts of our native land, have not failed to affect both the reputation and 
the genius of Mr Greene. We remember him as the poet of our alma 
mater, long ere the poetic vision passed through the chambers of our im- 
agery; yet even now, who dares to assert his genius and eulogize, as 
they deserve, the terse, energetic and beautiful emanations of his disci- 
plined and argumentative mind ?]* 


*Tis this, which fired the mighty Roman’s breast 
With thoughts which he so proudly hath expressed ; 
Longing to mount beyond the things of sense, 

For high communion with the vast, the immense, 

The infinite.—Thence came his high control 

O’er all the passions of the subject soul: 

This clothed his thoughts in words of deathless power, 
To shield the weak and bid the oppressor cower ; 

And gave, from youth to life’s remctest stage, 

Force to his tongue, and splendour to his page. 

There are bright trophies of enduring Art, 
Which as high rapture to the soul impart, 

As ought that lives amid the cherished themes 
Of the young poet’s visionary dreams. 
Which ’mid the conqueror’s spoil, the bigot’s rage, 
Have come uninjured down from age to age ; 

The sole memorials of a nation’s pride, 

Amid the wreck of everything beside. 

These are the bright conceptions, rich and warm, 
By Art embodied in material form, 

Of some high spirit in his dreaming hour, 

Rich in his proud exuberance of power, 

When rapt, amazed, transported with delight, 
While there have stood, unveiled before his sight, 
Fair forms, of higher grace than all the cold 
Imperfect beauty of mere earthly mould ; 

He has awoke, touched with ethereal fire, 

To grasp, with joy, the poet’s sounding lyre ; 
With power, the glorious vision to prolong 





* “ My object,” says the author, “is to describe, in some slight degree, the effects of 
that propensity of the mind to be discontented with the real allotments of its situation, 
which is continually prompting it to dream of, and to seek for, more perfect fruition of 
the real joys of life, or of the imaginary ones of its waking dreams ; and to illustrate its 
operations by a reference to a few such prominent examples as the nature of the occa- 
sion would permit ;—and to show, that this feeling has been the cause of many proud 
and noble achievements ; the spring of many of the highest and most daring efforts of 
the imagination ; and, what is of far more importance, the source of religious hope and 
faith, so far as these are not founded on Revelation itself.” 
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Through after time, in some immortal song ; 
Or bid beneath the magic pencil’s sweep, 
From the dark canvass, breathing forms to leap ; 
Or smite the marble rock in silence sealed, 
And bid the living statue stand revealed :— 
While the bright image of his vision, warm 
And glowing, lives in its embodied form ; 
Till the full soul, enkindling at the view, 
Can half believe Promethean fable true. 

And not in vain hath Heaven bestowed this high, 
This strong, insatiable propensity ; 
Which, when o’erburdened with its weight of care, 
Preserves the wearied spirit from despair. 
For, doth not Fancy oft delight to pour 
The choicest blessings of her varied store 
Among those scenes of woe and misery, 
Whence even patient Hope herself might flee ? 
How often are her bright creations spread 
Around the careworn exile’s aching head ! 
How often hath her all absorbing spell 
Cheered the wan captive’s solitary cell, 
With scenes, by faithful Memory amassed 
From the rich treasures of the buried past ! 

Look o’er those trophies which her sons have reared, 
By genius studied, and by taste revered; 
And say, how much of all the rich and rare, 
The bright, the beautiful, embodied there, 
Hath come, uncalled, spontaneous, from the spring 
Of joyous hearts untouched by suffering. 
Oh, there are strains, to deathless fame allied, 
The sources of a nation’s purest pride, 
Which have burst forth from some o’erburdened soul, 
Long bowed beneath misfortune’s stern control, 
Seeking some fancied refuge to obtain, 
From its heartfelt reality of pain. 
Perchance, unconscious of its inward power, 
Till, ’mid the terrors of some fearful hour, 
When forms of woe, of peril and distress 
Are closing round it, thick and merciless. 
The very grasp, with which these rend and crush 
Its pride, oft bids its hidden fountains gush, 
Teeming with thought, impassioned, pure and high, 
The breathing life and soul of poesy ; 
As roses, crushed amid their virgin bloom, 
Pour on the startled sense their full perfume; 
As the bright clusters of the vineyard yield 
No sweetness, waving in the sunny field; 
But torn and rent, their purple streams bestow, 
In one warm, rich, exhilarating flow. 
Thus, dormant oft the soul of genius lies, 
Till some rude blast awakes its energies ; 
Thus oft, in sorrow, hath the tortured heart, 
Unformed by models and untaught by art, 
Felt that the very force, applied to break 
Its hopes, hath bid its slumbering powers awake 
To some high effort, far beyond the reach 
Of all that toil can do, or art can teach. 
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What led the wanderer Camorns o’er the wave, 
And shed delight around his island cave 1— 
Though danger came in each terrific form, 

The battle’s rage, the shipwreck and the storm ; 
He felt that every trying scene was fraught 

With themes for new and more expanded thought. 
That each dark peril, which beset his path, “ 

War, exile, tempest, and the ocean’s wrath ¥ 
Some glowing scene of magic power could give, 

To bid his page through aftertime to live. 

And heeded not what cruel fate ordained, 

While that, his solace and his pride, remained. 

Those fancied scenes, which cheered his years of care, 
The treasured thought his soul had garner’d there, 
Still threw around his path a shielding spell, 

On which the darts of Fortune powerless fell. 

E’en when the wild and fearful tempest came 

O’er his rent barque, in thunder and in flame ; 

When o’er her form the billow wildly flung 

Its sheeted foam; to this alone he clung, 

And ’mid the ocean’s roar, the lightning’s flash, 

Amid the foundering wreck’s dissolving crash, , ~ 
Sprang, where a giant’s arm seemed vain to urge 

Its course in safety through the weltering surge ;— 

High o’er his head, still raised the treasured scroll, 

Fraught with the visions of his mighty soul. 

Though, of that barque’s rich burden, all but this 

Was whelmed in ocean’s fathomless abyss ; 

Still, on the desert shore with heart elate, 

The wanderer stood triumphant over fate. 

How many hearts, in sorrow, long have borne 

This cruel world’s ingratitude and scorn; 

Because their high emotions have been wrought 

Above the range of ordinary thought ; 

Because their feelings, ever prompt to rise 

Beyond its hopes, above its sympathies, 

Are led, by thoughts of more ethereal birth, 

To soar above the daily themes of earth ! 

Hearts, to their own high feelings sternly true, (iB 
Which trial cannot bend, nor care subdue; 
Which have endured, in calm and high disdain, 
The bigot’s malice and the tyrant’s chain ; 

And felt how weak, how impotent the force, 
That would arrest the chainless spirit’s course ; 
Would bound the vision of the mental eye, 

And curb the soul’s unwearied energy ; 

That outward force could no dominion win 

[ O’er the proud thought that glowed and burned within, 
ui Drawn from deep sources to the world unknown ; 
| Felt, cherished, measured by themselves alone. 
He Thus can the soul, forgetful of its grief, 

From each infliction springing for relief, 

i Range forth, unbound, o’er ocean, earth and air, 
Amid the forms of beauty gathered there ; 

Or, soar away from all created things, 

Wrapt in a world of bright imaginings ; 
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And spurn, careering in its path of light, 
The broken links that bound its slumbering might. 
As the young eagle, pinioned to the dust, 
Elated feels his galling fetters burst ; 
Knows that his sweeping wing was made to roam 
Through the blue ether of his mountain home ; 
Knows that his firm, unquailing eye can bear 
The radiance of the sun’s unclouded glare; 
And mounts, to fix his clear, undazzled gaze, 
On the full splendors of its noontide blaze. 

*T was thus, that Tasso’s mighty spirit, long 
In silence, bore a heartless tyrant’s wrong; 
Where, ’mid the wrecks of old Ferrara’s power, 
There still remains a dark and timeworn tower. 
There, oft the traveller, wrapt in thought profound, 
Feels that his foot is pressing hallowed ground ; 
And reads a prouder legend on its walls 
Than all the records of her palace halls. 
Cut off from all, which, in that glorious clime, 
Had shed enchantment o’er its joyous prime ; 
Debarred communion with those beauteous things 
Which had called forth its silent wanderings ; 
Among these scenes of inspiration high 
Which once could wake its powers to ecstacy ; 
In that fair land, which teemed with minstrel lore 
Of high achievement i in the days of yore ; 
Where every mountain side, and every vale 
Had been the scene of some romantic tale ; 
The Captive saw those visions fade away, 
Which formed the glory of his early day ; 
Condemned to find his cup of promised bliss 
Dashed with the dregs of gall and bitterness ; 
To bear the outcast’s brand, the felon’s doom, 
The hopeless tenant of a living tomb. 
And was that spirit humbled, by the fears, 
The long endurance of its lingering years ? 
No! for where’er its earthly form might be, 
The unyielding soaring spirit still was free. 
There were deep hidden sources, whence it drew 
Its scenes of glory, ever rich and new. 
Where was the memory of its earthly pain, 
While pouring forth that deep, impassioned strain, 
Whose tones, awakening memory of the past, 
Still thrill the bosom like a trumpet blast? 
Was it then conscious of its real fate, 
Borne down by woe, forlorn and desolate ? 
No: it was ranging forth, at Fancy’s call, 
To join the revels of the trophied hall, 
Or, where a nation’s flower and strength were blent 
In thronged array, at some high tournament, 
To view the winning of the prize, decreed 
By beauty’s hand to knighthood’s dauntless deed. 
Now, it was mingling with that gallant host, 
The pride and hope of every Christian coast, 
Gone forth to combat for the holy shrine, 
Upon the sainted fields of Palestine. 
4 
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Joyous it saw the redcross banners fly 

O’er the mailed ranks of Europe’s chivalry, 
Where glory’s meed of high renown was won, 
On Syria’s plains and cedared Lebanon ; 
Exulting, heard the Templar’s warcry peal 

Amid the serried groves of paynim steel ; 

The cheering shout along their banners burst, 
As sunk the humbled Crescent in the dust; 

The joy along their closing files that passed, 
When Salem’s hallowed shrine was won at last. 
How vain thy wish, weak tyrant, to control 

The living energies of such a soul! 

The earth scarce knows thy being and thy name, 
But by the splendor of thy victim’s fame ; 

And grateful hearts, in each succeeding age, 
Will throb enraptured o’er.the magic page, 
With all that high impassioned thought imbued, 
Which cheered the captive’s years of solitude; 
Long after all that tells thy vanished power, 
The gorgeous palace, and the dungeon tower, 
Each boasted relic of dominion wide, 

Each bloodstained trophy of ancestral pride, 

Of glory, won by conquest and by crime, 

Is dust, beneath the avenging wheels of time. 
And He, the mightier far, whose honored name, 
The brightest in his country’s roll of fame, 
Whose dauntless spirit and whose peerless lays, 
Shame of their own, and pride of other days, 
Have, to that country’s glory, added more 

Than all her wars of conquest ever bore; 

Who with the foremost of her great and good, 
In her dark, trying hour unwavering stood, 
Faithful among the faithless,—whence did he 
Derive his spirit’s dread sublimity ? 

Where was its deep and inexhausted source 

Of wond’rous beauty and surpassing force? 
Spirit of Mitton! thou wert taught below, 

What few have known, what few can ever know. 
The friend of humankind, the just, the true; 
One of the spotless and the sainted few 

Of Freedom’s high apostles ; it was thine 

To feel the impulse of that power divine, 

So often felt, when stern Oppression’s hand 
Hath dealt too long with some devoted land ; 
Calling its master spirits, to unbind 

The fettered soul and Jead the march of mind. 
And it was taught, in agony, to thee, 

How base and weak the heart of man can be; 
When they, whom thou hadst sought to free in vain, 
Still grasped the fragments of their riven chain; 
Could bow once more beneath oppression’s sway, 
And curse the hand that rent their bonds away. 
As Moses, summoned to the awful height 

Of Sinai, while around him all was bright 

With the Eternal Presence, stood and heard 
The revelation of the living word; 
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And light received, to lead a long opprest 
And injured nation to their place of rest; 
While they, for whom his sleepless spirit wrought © 
Deliverance; whom his guiding hand had brought 
Forth from their toil, their slavery, and their shame; 
Blasphemed in imprecations on his name: 
* y While they, the subjects of his guardian care, 
His daily warnings, and his nightly prayer ; 
For whom his hopes, his strength, his life were spent, 
In dust, before their senseless idols, bent. 
*Tis thus with all who e’er rise up to free 
The willing bondman :—so it was with thee. 
Each spot, on which thy noble heart had placed 
Its fondest hopes, laid desolate and waste ; 
Thy faith betrayed ; thy bosom basely stung 
By the cold venom of the slanderer’s tongue ; 
Doomed, for thy high devotion, to endure 
Pain and privation ; sightless, old and poor ; 
5 Wearied with human passion, with its toil, 
lts weak caprice, its strife and wild turmoil ;— 
Mounted thy soaring spirit, then, on high, 
6 ‘ Beyond the starry confines of the sky ; 
Beyond the verge of space, with wing unspent, 
Beyond the bounds of time, elated went ; 
Till burst at once upon thy raptured sight 
The wond’rous scenery of the realms of light ; 
As all the pure and beatific throng, 
Around thee, raised their everlasting song ; 
E’en where the Living Throne’s refulgence poured 
O’er the bright host that worshipped and adored ; 
Heard their highswelling hallelujah sung, 
And caught the music of the seraph’s tongue. 
Then glowing with the radiance of the skies, 
And thrilling with their harping symphonies, 
Poured forth that tale of grandeur and of gloom, 
Of glorious promise and of fearful doom ; 
How, ’mid the scenes of Nature’s earliest hours, 
Weak, erring Man lost Eden’s blissful bowers. ' 
(@) How many wearied spirits have forgot 
The pain and sorre v of their earthly lot, 
Through Fancy’s bright creations, tracing o’er 
Some path of light, by Genius trod before ; 
While o’er the lyre, some gifted minstrel flings 
A master’s hand to wake its living strings, 
Whose notes a bright and cheering spell can throw 
Around the spirit in its hour of woe ; 
Can bid long vanished hope to life return, 
And teach e’en rankling hate less deep to burn ; 
Until the latent virtue wakes, within 
The heart long burdened with accusing sin ; 
O’er its crushed pride a healing influence pour, 
And call up feelings never known before ; 
And come, with power assuasive of its pain, 
Like Jubal’s music o’er the soul of Cain. 
Though mazed in error, and defiled by sin, 
The human soul still bears a light within, 
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Unquenched, unquenchable, of heavenly birth, 

Which, when refined from all the dross of earth, 

Will not Jess brightly shine, than that, which now 

Sheds glory round the burning seraph’s brow. 

And was this spark, from Heaven’s own altar caught, 

Shrined in the human spirit then, for nought? 

It is not so—far be the thought profane! . 

God never gave so rich a gift in vain. 

*Tis this which yields all true poetic fire ; 

Which gives its soul of music to the lyre: 

And, when from raptured thought, its numbers swell, 

Makes its deep tones a mystery and a spell. 

The gifted Bard, to Faith’s ecstatic gaze, 

Her shadowy worlds with brighter forms arrays ; 

Prompts each fond hope, for happier scenes to rise 

Beyond this earth and all its transient ties, 

In scenes of more enduring joy to live, 

Than all its transient wealth and pomp can give. 

For this, how rich the bright returns which pour 

On the rapt Bard from Faith’s unbounded store ; 

She throws a deeper spell around his dreams, 

And gives his thrilling song its noblest themes. 

Though oft the Bard’s high gift may be misused, 

, And faith deceived, insulted and abused ; 

That Light within the Soul, though misemployed, 

May long be dimmed, but cannot be destroyed ; 

For higher good, it still will prompt desire ; 

Fixed in its laws, as earth’s material fire ; 

Which, though on every side extend its rays, 

Still upward ever points the unchanging blaze. 
Proud are the treasures of enduring worth 

The Sons of Genius have bequeathed to earth: 

Rich are the themes which many a teeming mind, 

Freed from its earthly cares, hath left behind. 

But still of deeper power, and brighter far 

Than all these trophies, glorious as they are, 

Than all the proudest offerings, ever placed 

By Art and Genius on the shrine of Taste ; 

Have been those high conceptions, deep and vast, 

Which, unembodied, from the soul have past ; 

Have left below no memory and no trace, 

And found on earth, no fixed abiding place ; 

Untold, unwritten, unimpressed on ought 

Which can transmit or hold embodied thought, 

Have lighted up some gifted spirit’s way, 

And with that spirit’s hour, have passed away ; 

The fleeting glories of whose vanished dream 

Fled like the sunset o’er a shadowed stream. 
Thus will the soul forever seek relief, 

In Fancy’s visions from the pangs of grief; 

When worn with pain, with wasting sorrow tried, 

And wounded hope and lacerated pride. 

This fixed, unconquered impulse still is found 

In every spot to earth’s remotest bound. 

No earthly good its deep desires can fill, 

No earthly power its high aspirings still. 
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It seeks communion with some higher power, 

On which to call in sorruw’s boding hour. 

For this, the famed, the noble and the brave 
Have, trembling, sought the Hermit’s lonely cave: 
For this, hath Guilt unholy aid implored; 

Her charms awoke, her incantations poured ; 

¢ Y The strong have quailed, the mighty thrilled with fear 
At the dim visions of the aged Seer; 

For this, the blood of sacrifice hath flowed, 

The incense burned, the votive altar glowed: 
From this, arose the spiritstirring deeds, 

The deeptoned song, the strange, unearthly creeds, 
The wild, the dark, the fearful and sublime, 

That fill the annals of the olden time. 

When mild refinement first begins to pour 
Her faintest rays o’er some benighted shore, 
E’en then, within the rude untutored breast, 
Will thoughts arise which cannot be repressed. 
Impatient, then, it strives to rend away 
The shadowy veil which shrouds its future way; 
And at each step, its aspirations rise 
For brighter scenes and higher destinies; 

And hopes are felt, unwearied and intense, 

For scenes of joy beyond the bounds of sense ; 
Till led by these, the long excited mind 

Is wrapt in visions, dim and undefined; 

Till from the scenes of many a cherished dream, 
It rears some wild and visionary scheme; 

To which, at length, the wearied mind adheres, 
To calm its doubts and soothe its varied fears. 
Then promised joys will haunt the mental view; 
And Fancy dream, till Faith believes them true ; 
Whose power, in bright perspective, then reveals 
Her blissful bowers and fair elysian fields; 
Some gorgeous Paradise of future rest, 

Some verdant, cloudless Island of the Blest; 
Where the freed soul will find its destined meed 
For high endurance, or for dauntless deed ; 

(@) For which the heart, in full confiding trust, 
Will smile at fate, and calmly dare its worst; 
The full fruition of those joys to gain, 

For which, on earth, it pines and strives in vain; 
Can spurn at savage torture, and can brave 

The shaft of death, the darkness of the grave. 

Such was the faith, whose all absorbing sway 
Was deeply felt in Europe’s early day; 

When by the watchfires of the battle plain, 

The Runic bard poured forth his thrilling strain 
And roused the bosoms of the warrior throng, 
With the wild themes of Scandinavian song:— 
Told, that whene’er their closing battlecry, 

O’er the red field, rose pealing to the sky, 

From the dark regions of the stormy North, 

The spirits of their sires were issuing forth; 
The stern bold warriors of the olden time, 
Whose name still lived in many a martial rhyme ; 
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All, whose proud deeds were consecrate to fame, 

Like eagles o’er the field of slaughter came, 

In legions hovering in the viewless air, 

The parting spirits of the slain, to bear 

To the vast hall of Odin; there to see 

The joyous banquet spread eternally ; 

To hear the warsongs of their fathers poured ¢ 
From unseen harps around the festive board ; 

While crowned with joy, the sateless wassail cup, 

With its bright mead forever sparkling up, : 
Still, round the throng, should pass, with ceaseless flow, 
To drown remembrance of all earthly woe. 

Thus, when amid our western forests’ gloom, 

The captive warrior hears the words of doom; 

His daring heart to high endurance wrought, 

Is filled with all his fathers’ faith hath taught; 
And all his own long cherished dreams, once more 
O’er his rapt soul, their strengthening influence pour ; 
Till nature sinks exhausted with her strife, 
Beneath the glowing fire, the torturing knife. 

E’en when the throe of mortal agony 

Thrills through his heart and flashes from his eye, 
One word of pride upon his foes is cast, 

One glance of scorn, the fiercest and the last. 
Have not his fathers taught, that death like this 

Is but the herald to a world of bliss? 

That ’tis put pain’s last trial, whence, the soul 
Shall pass, no more to feel its stern control? 

A dreamless sleep, from which it soon will wake, 
By the blue waters of the sunny lake ; 

To range forever round its peaceful shore, 

Where pain and torture can be felt no more. 

’Tis Faith thus wrought, whose fearful mysteries 
Yield e’en weak woman, strength for deeds like these ; 
And bid, by Ganges’ sacred stream, arise 
The fires of selfdevoting sacrifice : 

While comes, for death arrayed, without a tear, 
The Indian Widow, with her husband’s bier. 
Whate’er the gifts, rank, beauty, wealth confer, 
She feels, this world hath nothing more for her. 
Through life, through death, indissolubly wed, 
They must not part :—her place is by the dead. 
And by that bier, with music and with song, 
Behind the bright robed priests, she moves along, 
Amid the scenes of this terrific hour, 

To seal the pledges of her bridal bower. 

And there is shrined within that troubled breast, 
By all its boding terrors unrepressed, 

Power to defy the fire’s consuming pain, 

And feel it never shall defy in vain. 

Why stands she now, amid the circling dance, 
Nor gives to ought around, one heeding glance ; 
Why doth she gaze upon the viewless air, 

As if some guardian spirit hovered there ? 

’Tis not the priest’s slow deathchaunt she doth hear ; 
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A holier music strikes her listening ear. 
>Tis not his thrilling exhortation now 
That gives its life to her uplifted brow. 
Hands, voices urge her to the fatal spot; 
And chide her lingering; but she heeds them not. 
No; there are strains of more ethereal tone, 
Unearthly music, heard by her alone. 
Her country’s deities are circling nigh: 
She hears ten thousand voices in the sky. 
‘ We have prepared for her the bridal wreath, 
Who keeps her faith triumphant over death. 
Oh, haste to meet, once more, the approving smile 
Of him thou mournest, lost to thee awhile. 
There are fair isles beyond the dark blue sea, 
For those who keep their plighted faith like thee; 
Where the blest spirits of the faithful rove 
In one unchanging round of joy and love ; 
By sunny waters and unfading bowers, 
And golden fruits, and ever blooming flowers. 
Oh, what is there, that world of woe within, 
Like those high joys which thou so soon mayst win” 
With step elate, she gains her destined seat ; 
And sees the red torch waving at her feet. 
By him, the loved one, hand in hand the while, 
She proudly sits amid the blazing pile ; 
And as the quick flames wrap each quivering limb, 
Raises aloft her wild funereal hymn :— 
Swanlike, pours forth her last departing breath, 
Amidst the anguish of the fires of death. 
And can it be, that feelings, such as these, 
Are nought but weak and baseless phantasies? 
The thoughts, the hopes, the enduring faith they call 
From the full soul, but weak delusions all ? 
Do they thus mock the labouring spirit’s pain 
With such aspirings, but to prove them vain? 
It cannot be. They bear a higher tone :— 
They are not heated Fancy’s dreams alone. 
This ceaseless impulse in the soul of Man, 
Which spurns the bounds of life’s contracted span, 
Which fires alike, in every clime and age, 
The wandering savage and the lettered sage, 
Tells, that there must some realm of glory be 
Beyond the limits of mortality ; 
To which the liberated soul may soar, 
Chained to the bondage of the earth no more. 
Oh! these are thoughts of deep, prophetic birth, 
Which claim no kindred with the things of earth; 
But, ’mid its scenes of worldly trial, come 
From the worn spirit, longing for its home. 
If thus the unaided, unenlightened soul 
Hath power to rise beyond the earth’s control ; 
And by its untaught faith, can firmly bear, 
Hope, suffer, die, do all things, but despair ; 
Doth this not teach that Man’s sojourning here 
Is but the passage to a brighter sphere? 
And deeply prove, to Reason’s cloudless view, 
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That Living Word of Revelation, true, 
Which came to cheer and dissipate the gloom 
Beyond the shrouded portals of the tomb? 
And to the soul, that certain promise bore, ' 
Which its dim hopes had shadowed forth before ? 
To light its passage to the realms of day, 
And sweep its wild fantastic dreams away. 

Why doth the Christian’s deep devotion cling, 
Amid his scenes of earthly suffering, 
To those High Oracles, which thus revealed 
Those truths, so long in doubt and darkness sealed ? 
Because, the glories, which their words declare, 
Have come responsive to the spirit’s prayer: 
Because, the joyous tidings, they impart, 
Are hoped for, sought, and answered by the heart. 
From this high cause, when godlike Truth, at first, 
With cheering light, upon the nations burst ; 
Though, by the arm of power so long assailed, 
Its votaries spread, its promises prevailed. 
By this, those holy Oracles have come 
Sealed with the lavished blood of martyrdom : 
For this, the Saints, in stern devotion, poured 
Their hearts’ rich tide, beneath the Roman sword : 
For this, hath Faith, unaided and alone, 
Hurled proud defiance at the tyrant’s throne : 
When long oppressed, hath been content to rise, 
And rend away affection’s dearest ties : 
Each long loved scene, each cherished thing forsake, 
And brave the wheel, the dungeon and the stake ; 
Hath roused the tiger from his desert lair, 
From bigot zeal, to claim a refuge there ; 
Or sought some spot beyond the ocean wave, 
To rear an Arar, and to find a Grave. 





CRITICAL DISSERTATIONS, 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK BEASLEY, D.D. 
No. II. 


The Bridgewater Treatises on the power, wisdom and goodness of God, 
as manifested in the Creation. 


Tue series of eight treatises, now publishing in our country, under the 
abovementioned title, and of which only three have yet issued from the 
press, originated in the following circumstances : 

The right honourable and reverend Francis Henry, Earl of Bridge- 
water, died in the month of February, 1829, and in his last will and tes- 
tament, directed certain Tristees, therein named, to invest in the public 
funds the sum of eight thousand pounds sterling ; this sum, with the accruin 
dividends thereon, was to be held at the disposal of the President of the Ro 
Society of London, to be paid to the person or persons nominated by him. 
The testator further directed, that the person or persons selected by the 
said President, should be appointed to write, print and publish one thou- 
sand copies of a work, on the power, wisdom and goodness of God, as 
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manifested in the creation ; illustrating such work by all reasonable 
ments, as, for instance, the variety and formation of God’s creatures in 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms ; the effect of digestion, and there- 
by of conversion; the construction of the hand of man, and an infinite 
variety of other arguments ; as also,’ by discoveries, ancient and modern, in 
arts, sciences, and the whole extent of literature. He desired, moreover, 
that the profits arising from the sale of the works so published, should be 
paid to the authors of the works. The late President of the Royal Socie- 
ty, Davies Gilbert, Esq. requested the assistance of his grace the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, and of the Bishop of London, in determining upon the 
best mode of carrying into effect the intentions of the testator. Acting with 
their advice, and with the concurrence of a nobleman immediately connect- 
ed with the deceased, Mr Davies Gilbert appointed the following eight 
gentlemen to write separate treatises on different branches of the subject: 
The Rev Dr Thomas Chalmers, professor of divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, was ‘commissioned to write upon ‘the adaptation of external 
nature to the moral and intellectual constitution of man ;” John Kid, M. D. 
F. R. 8., regius professor of medicine in the University of Oxford, “on 
the adaptation. of external nature to the physical condition of man; the 
Rev William Whewell, M. A. F. R. S., Fellow of Trinity vom Cam- 
bridge, ‘‘ on astronomy and general physics ;” Sir Charles Bell, K. H. F. 
R. S. **on the hand, its mechanism and vital endowments, as “ek de- 
sign ;’’ Peter Mark Roget, M. D. Fellow of and Secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety, “on animal and vegetable physiology ;” the Rev William Buckland, 
D.D. F. R. S. canon of Christ church, and professor of geology in the 
University of Oxford, ‘‘on geology and mineralogy ;” the Rev William 
Kirby, M. A. F. R. 8: “ on the history, habits and instinets of animals ;” 
and lastly, Willliam Prout, M. D. F. R. S. “on chemistry, meteorology, 
and the function of digestion.” . 

The above statement contains an abridged account of this noble enter- 
prise, and the bequest of the Earl of Bridgewater, which reflects equal 
honour upon his intelligence and liberality. When a very brief reference 
to the facts of this case was made in our papers, it gave us high satisfaction ; 
and, more especially, as in those vehicles of intelligence, it was represent- 
ed as presenting the offer of 8000/, as a prize to be bestowed upon the 
author of the ablest work on the being and attributes of God. We under- 
stood that this offer was to be made to the whole scientific and literary 
world, and thereby the chance presented of obtaining the greatest produc- 
tion upon this topic, to which the genius and learning of our age are com- 
petent. We think it is greatly to be lamented, that this magnificent plan 
should not have been pursued. The President of the Royal Society and 
his distinguished coadjutors might or might not have been acquainted with 
a person or persons best versed in this branch of science; but, assuredly, 
much greater exertion would have been called forth from all competitors, 
had this ample reward, unequalled, as far as we know, in the history of spe- 
culative science, been offered as the’ prize of the most successful effort. 
From the terms of the bequest, as stated in our papers, we had concluded 
that the Rev Earl had become sensible of a fact, which has been long im- 
pressed on our mind, that it is, at this time, a great desideratum in science 
to produce a work which shall exhibit a complete but condensed view of all 
the arguments to prove the being and attributes of God. Many works of 
unsurpassable merit have been written upon the subject, but their authors 
have all limited their exertions, and the sources from which they derived 
their proofs, to distinct’ departments’ in the field of inquiry. The de- 
monstration of the being and attributes of God has very justly, in 
theory, though not very happily in expression, been divided into the ar- 
guments @ priori, anda posteriori, meaning, by the first, the reasoning 
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from the cause to the effect ; and by the second, the reasoning from the ef- 
fect to the cause. Perhaps the two modes of proof would be better under- 
stood, if the one was denominated the abstract, and the other the popular. 
Strictly speaking, the human mind is incapable of any proof a priort in the 
science of nature, since it cannot penetrate into the essences of things, and 
antecedently to experience, determine the effects which will be produced 
by the operation of substances upon each other. Accordingly, we find, that 
that, which is denominated the argument a priori in proof of the being and 
attributes of God, commences in the fact, that something exists now, thatis, 
in the proof a posteriori ; and upon this, as a foundation, erects its superstruc- 
ture. At this point, however, it immediately departs from the track of the 
argument @ posteriori, and arrives at some important conclusions, whieh 
never could be reached by any other process of reasoning. For instance, 
the-eternity, unity and omnipresence, as well as omnipotence of God, can 
be proved by no appeal to the structure and contrivances of his works, while 
his power, wisdom and goodness can be attained only by that display of 
these perfections which we find in creation, The two modes of proofs, 
therefore, are inseparably intertwined with each other, and indispensable to 
a complete demonstration of the being and attributes of God. Des Cartes, 
Lecke and Clarke have furnished us with the ablest arguments upon the 
abstract, or @ priori method, while Cicero, Paley and others have pursued 
the popular mode with equal success. We had hoped, that the liberal: be- 
quest of the Earl of Bridgewater would lead to the production of a finished 
work, embracing the whole subject, and forming for the Christian, as well 
as student of divinity, a complete manual, placing before him, at a single 
view, the whole series of arguments by: which this greatest of all truths is 
established. That this was the intent of the Testator, may be. inferred 
from the terms of the bequest, since he not only directs the author or au- 
thors of the contemplated work to draw arguments from all the departments 
of nature, but adds, also, ‘¢and from an fee ere variety of other arguments, 
and also from discoveries, ancient and modern in arts, sciences, and the 
whole extent of literature.” This sketch must, undoubtedly, have been 
intended to embrace the whole physical and moral world, as far as final 
causes are discoverable in them, as well as every material which could be 
drawn from abstract speculation. 

But, moreover, had it been deemed advisable, in pursuance of the noble 
testator’s scheme, to divide the argument into different departments, and 
entrust the execution of the task to more hands than one, it certainly could 
not be separated into more than two, or, at farthest, three distinct treatises. 
The author of this review can speak understandingly upon this subject, in- 
asmuch as he has devoted a large ‘share of attention, during a studious 
life, to the prosecution of this inquiry. He may, perhaps, be indulged 
also in the remark, that he has now in his possession materials which 
would constitute an octavo volume, in which he has discussed that whole 
branch of science denominated Theology, in which he has proposed a 
threefold division of this department of knowledge into Natural Theology, 
Moral Theology, and Revealed Theology; the first, embracing an investi- 
gation of final causes in the physical world; the second, the same investi- 
gation in the moral world; and the third, as its name imports, that know- 
ledge of the Creator, which we have derived by immediate and supernatu- 
ral conimunication from Heaven. How admirable a plan, then, would it 
have been, to allow the whole bequest of the Earl to be awarded, as a 
pave. to him who'should have produced the ablest work upon Natural and 

oral ‘Theology, or to the two authors who should separately have most 
successfully discussed them ! 

We have other most strong and decided objections to the plan which has 
been pursued in this case. The eight divisions, into which the subject 
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has been separated, can, by no rules of just construction, or amplitude of 
interpretation, be made to extend over the whole field of inquiry, and in 
the investigation of them, will inevitably be found to run into each other, 
as they are not separated by lines of demarcation, which are sufficiently 
precise and distinguishable. Hence, the writers, as far as we have yet ob- 
tained access to , are perpetually encroaching upon each other’s terri- 
tory. Each one, too, finding the field assigned him too limited and barren 
to be cultivated with advantage, has been tempted to diffuse his labours 
over his neighbour’s landmarks. Without this trespass, he could not fill 
his volume. To attain the same end, too, each writer, with one exception, 
whose work we have seen, has been tempted rather to render his treatise 
a philosophical. disquisition upon his branch of science, than an exclusive 
inquiry into final causes, which was the task assigned him, and to which 
he was bound, by the terms of his engagement, to devote his sole atten- 
tion. ‘To make good these general allegations, we shall now proceed to a 
eritieal examination of the works themselves ; in the prosecution of whieh, 
we need scarcely assure our readers, we can be influenced by no private 
prejudices or interests, but solely by a regard to the welfare of science, 
taste, and letters. 

We shall commence with our strictures on the production of Dr Chal- 
mers, which stands first in the order stated in the prospectus, a not 
the first which issued from the press in ourcountry. The province allotted 
him by the President of the Royal Society, with the advice of his coadju- 
tors, was to exhibit the proofs “of the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, as manifested in the adaptation of external nature to the moral and 
intellectual constitution of man.” ‘This is the title of the contemplated trea- 
tise, and the’ terms in which it is expressed are very sonorous and imposing 
upon the ear, but what do they imply? What field of inquiry have they 
designated as the one to be cultivated by the philosophical labourer? How 
are we to extract proofs of the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, from the 
‘‘ adaptation of external nature to the moral and intellectual constitution of 
man!”’ Strictly speaking, external nature means the whole material universe, 
and the moral and intellectual constitution of man implies his immaterial 
structure, or mental organization. ‘The subject of inquiry then, here desig- 
nated, is the proofs aitnign and wisdom to be traced in the adaptation of 
the external world to the principles and powers of the human mind; we pre- 
sume, under this head might be legitimately included the reciprocal adapta- 
tion of the principles and powers of the human mind to external nature. 
This view of the subject is intelligible. For there are, undoubtedly, a 
wise correspondence and correlation discoverable in creation; between 
what may be called the external and internal world, or matter and mind. 
For example, the eye is formed on exact mathematical principles, for the 
transmission of rays of light; rays of light are suited to the lenses and: hu- 
mours of the eye, and the degrees of light and power of refraction in the 
eye are suited also to the degree of sensitiveness in the mind. When too 
intense light is conveyed into the eye, and affects the mind, we are dazzled, 
pained, and vision is obstructed. Here, then, we perceive, is a clear case 
of the adaptation of external nature to the internal, and vice versa. And 
although this view of the subject opens a new and unexplored field of in- 
vestigation, yet we are not prepared to'say, that by able hands, it might 
not be cultured to great advantage. In the construction of the laws of na- 
ture, and the uniformity of their operations, there is certainly an adaptation 
of our intellectual faculties to the discovery of them, and their employment 


to useful purposes; so, likewise, our moral powers, such as conscience, 
our sympathies, and freedom of will, are suited to our condition, as, agents 
upon the theatre of human life, and to cae Hoare es to each other b 

tender affinities and interesting relations. i oma 
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us a8 the plan intended to be sketched for Dr Chalmers, by the learned 
clergymen whe lent their aid to the President of the Royal Society, when 
they directed him to trace the proofs of contrivance in the works of the 
Creator, in the: “ adaptation of external nature to the moral and intellectual 
constitution of man.’ pyre 

-, Let us now see what interpretation the learned Doctor has himself given 
to these expressions. In his preface, he seems apprehensive that some 
discordance will be perceptible between the subject allotted to his discus- 
sion, and those multifarious topics he has summoned in review before: us. 
His treatise is, indeed, as trange medley of physics, metaphysics, moral phi- 
losophy, political disquisition, divinity, rhetoric, political economy, natu- 
ral theology, and what may be denomimated moral theology. The Doctor 
seems, in this volume, to resolve that he will communicate to the learned 
world all the science he has accumulated. But let us see how he justifies 
himself, for the wide range he has taken, in the prosecution of his task. 
‘<It isan incongruous thing,”’ says he, “‘ when there is any want of con- 
formity between the subject matter of an essay, and its title. The object 
of this explanatory preface is to show that it is an incongruity into which 
we have not fallen.” We heartily wish the Doctor could make this plea in 
favour.of his cause. ‘In the first place,” he proceeds, “‘ we were not in 
fair circumstances for expounding the adaptation of external nature to the: 
mental constitution of man, till we had mademanifest,, in some degree, what 
that constitution is. There is no distinct labourer in that conjunct demon- 
stration of the divine attributes which is now beimg offered to the world, 
to whom this essentially preliminary topic has been assigned as the subject 
of a separate work. It was, therefore, unavoidable that, to a certain ex- 
tent, we should undertake it ourselves, else, in proceeding to the eonstruc- 
tion of an argument, we might have. mcurred the charge of attempting to 
rear a superstructure without a foundation to rest upon.’’ Certainly the: 
Doctor is right in asserting, that before he could demonstrate the adaptation of 
external nature to the mental constitution of man, he ought, ‘in some de- 
gree,”’ or to ‘‘a certain extent,” (to use his own phraseology,) ‘¢to have 
expounded what that constitution is.”” This task imposed upon him the 
necessity of a brief recurrence to the principles of man’s moral and intel- 
lectual nature. But, in order to trace this correspondence between the 
material and immaterial world, was it necessary, or even admissible, to 
enter into all those speculations concerning metaphysical science and other 
branches of knowledge, in which he has. liberally indulged? No one, 
who has the slightest comprehension of such subjects can think so. The 
materials, with which metaphysicians have furnished him, were undoubt- 
edly, necessary to the construction of his edifice, but it was. foreign to his 
purpose to settle controverted points in metaphysical science, or enter into 
abstruse inquiries concerning them. It would be as: reasonable in. the 
workman, who is to buijd a house for his employer, to feel himself 
compelled to. manufacture every brick, nail, or beam, that is made use 
of in its structure. If the Doctor felt himself constrained by considerations 
of this kind to enter into elaborate and extended dissertations concern- 
ing the. moral and intellectual constitution of man, by parity of reason- 
ing, he ought to have entered into similar investigations m regard to 
external nature. In order to display the adaptation of external to inter- 
nal nature, a full exposition of the construction and operations: of the first 
is as indispensable to the purpose as that of the last... And, in this case, 
he would have opened before him the whole compass of experimental 
knowledge, which is completely embraced by our inquiries into the. pro- 


perties of matter and mind. These last are all the substances with which, 


we are acquainted. ‘ We regret, therefore, that we cannot relievet he Doctor 
from the charge, which he seems solicitous to repel, of exhibiting to. his 
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intelligent reader, *‘ that incongruous thing, a want of conformity between 
the subject matter of his essay and its title.” 

But we shall be told that we have given an unfair representation of the 
Docetor’s plan, as in the very next paragraph of his preface, he expressly 
guards against such misconstruction, by explaining his meaning, when he as- 
sumes the necessity in this argument of instituting an inquiry into the “‘ moral 
and intellectual constitution of man.”’ We are perfectly willing to allow 
him the advantage of a full exposition of his own views. Let us agai 
state them in his own terms. ‘But in the execution of this introductory 
part of our subject, we could scarcely refrain from noticing the indications 
of divine wisdom and goodness in our mental constitution itself, even though 
our strictly proper, because‘our assigned task, was to point-out these indi- 
cations in the adaptation of this constitution to external nature.” In this 
passage, we perceive, that the Doctor formed a just and adequate conception 
of the task which was allotted him. Why, then, it may be asked, did he 
not scrupulously adhere to it? ‘* Because,” says he, ‘‘ we could not for- 

t that the general purpose of the work was to exhibit, with all possible 

ullness, the argument for the character of the Diety, as grounded on the 
laws and appearances of nature. We should have left outa rich and im- 
portant tract of argument, had we forborne all observations on the evidence 
of the divine perfections, in the structure and processes of the mind itself, 
and confined our attention to the evidence afforded by the relations which 
the mind bore to the external world.” In this statement of the case, we 
entirely concur thus far witht he Doctor as well as in his next plea for the 
prosecution of this branch of the subject, that it is a department of the 
field of inquiry; which had been assigned to one of his joint labourers, 
in execution of the will of the Earl of Bridgewater. Although it did not 
fall within. his province, in tracing the adaptations of external to internal 
nature, and vice versa, to investigate the “structure and processes of the 
mind itself,’”’ inasmuch as this is the express purpose of metaphysical science, 
yet as this view does present numerous and noble instances of contrivance ; 
and, moreever, inasmuch as this topic is entirely omitted in the eight pro- 
posed divisions of this science, to show how liberal we would be to him 
in his endeaveurs to develope the wisdom of God in the works of creation, 
we should cheerfully have accorded him full license in his pursuit of this 
path of inquiry. That isto say, we should have justified the Doctor when 
demonstrating the adaptation of matter to mind, and mind to matter, in un- 
folding the indications of intelligence and contrivance, which are discover- 
able from the structure and operations of the mind itself, or, more properly, 
from the adjustments of the moral world. Upon this topic we have in-our 
desk a work, which is denominated moral theology, or proofs of the exis- 
tence and attributes of God, from the structure of the moral world. Had 
the Doctor confinedhimself even within these limits, he would have given 
us entire satisfaction. But so far is he from having pursued the judicious 
plan, that, as we shall show during the progress of this review, the pursuit 
of final causes, within these comprehensive bounds, has engrossed but a 
small share of his attention. His work is composed of digression after 
digression, that has no relation to his subjects, 

To show how, after having thus sensibly stated his subject, the Doctor 
could immediately break down all the barriers which he himself had erect- 
ed-around the field of inquiry, and indulge the most loose and incoherent 
views, hear his own language in’ the very next paragraph of his preface. 
‘‘ If by external nature be meant all that is external to mind, then the pro- 
per subject of our argument is the adaptation of then atural to the mental 
world. But if by external nature be meant all that is external to one indi- 
vidual mind, then would the subject be very greatly extended: for besides 
the reciprocal influence between that individual’ mind, and all sensible and 
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material things, we should consider the reciprocal influence between it and 
all other minds.”” Here we see the Doctor has entirely changed his plan, and 
‘‘ the adaptation of external nature to the moral and intellectual constitution 
of man,”’ is made to mean, the adaptation of external nature and the moral 
and intellectual constitution of all other men, but one, to the moral constitu- 
tion of thatone. We readily discern, however, why the Doctor has thus en- 
deavoured to enlarge the compass of his labours. It was to enable him 
to enter into those moral, theological, metaphysical, political, and eco+ 
nomical disquisitions, with which his work abounds. ‘ We thus find ae- 
eess,”’ says he, “‘ to a much larger territory, which would otherwise be unex- 
plored; and have the opportunity of tracing the marks of divine intelligence 
in the mechanism of human society, and in the framework of the social 
and economical systems.” Such was his purpose, and had he confined 
himself even in this immeasurable field, to the task of ‘tracing the marks 
of divine intelligence,’’ we should still have been contented, since in what- 
ever portions of nature they may be discovered, they are worthy of all 
consideration. But instead of limiting his labours to the quest of final 
causes, these are but seldom fully displayed while every other kind of dis- 
quisition usurps its place. 

But let us proceed, without further delay, to as brief an examination as 
possible of the several topics discussed. We shall review this treatise un- 
der the several divisions of its doctrines and proofs, its language and style. 
In his introductory dissertation, after remarking that he shall consider 
*¢external nature as comprehending, not merely all that is external to 
mind, but all that is external to the individual possessor of a human mind,’’ 
by which view he includes “ the evidences of a forming and presiding, and 
withal a benevolent intelligence in the mechanism of human society ;” he 
proceeds to ‘distinguish between the moral constitution of man, and that 
moral system of doctrine which embodies in it the outer truths or principles 
of ethical science.”” We can scarcely discern for what purpose he could 
have introduced this distinction, since it has no connection with the sub- 
ject of his dissertation, and could scarcely be misapprehended by the 
most superficial thinker. No one would be likely to confound the ‘+ organ 
by which we apprehend truth, with the truth apprehended,” any mere than 
he would confound the eye, by whose instrumentality we perceive objects, 
with the objects perceived by it. But the Doctor pushes this toan unlicensed 
extreme, when from this consideration he infers, ‘that a sound objective 
system of ethics may be framed, irrespective of any attention that we 

ive to man’s moral constitution.’’ If any system of ethics, or moral phi- 

osophy, could be conceived as modelled in the abstract, without any refer- 
ence to the constituent principles of our nature, and the relations which we 
sustain towards God and man, it would not be suited to such beings.as we 
are.. There is, undoubtedly, an intrinsic and immutable excellence in vir- 
tue, and turpitude in vice, and, as Cicero remarks, there was a law subsist- 
ing in the nature of things, and in the perceptions of the Divine Mind, 
which from all eternity was opposed to the outrage committed by Tarquin 
upon Lueretia. But, nevertheless, in estimating the guilt of that and the 
morality of every act of duty, we must take into consideration the moral 
constitution of man. His guilt or innocence must depend upon the laws of 
rectitude, which his Creator has impressed upon his understanding and 
heart. . The same obligations to duty, which are imposed upon mankind, 
would not be expected to operate upon the nature of brutes, or any order of 
ereatures of a different structure from ourselves, 

The Doetor then proceeds very justly to remark, that “the argument for 
the wisdom and ess of , is the obvious adaptation wherewith 
creation teems, ghout all its borders, to a beneficial end, and: that 
the argument grows in strength with the number and complexity of these 























means.” But he thinks it very marvellous that we should have a more 
‘‘ intense evidence for a God’? in the “construction of an eye, than in the 
eonstruction of the planetarium or planetary system.” We are inclined to 
think that we can furnish him with a very easy solution of this difficulty. 
We find less striking proofs of the existence and agency of God in the 
planetary system, than in those portions of nature which immediately sur- 
round us, because the first is too remote to be fully examined by us, and, of 
eonsequence, we are unable to detect the numberless contrivances which, 
no doubt, would be disclosed upon more minute inspection. Place a human 
eye at a remote distance, and let us be able to perceive it only as a ball 
moving in its orbit, and we should discover in it no stronger indications of 
intelligence than in the sun and planets. And what indications of contri- 
vance should we discover in the human body, so fearfully and wonderfully 
made, should we be able to view it only at a distance? The observations 
made by the Doctor relative to the superior force of the impression made upon 
eur minds by the complex dispositions of matter, or multiform adaptation of 
means to ends, are judicious, and consonant to the views of Dr Paley ; and 
he will allow me to remark to him, that this fact probably arises from our 
familiarity with these methods of —— skill and address in our own 
efforts of art. As we can impress no new laws upon the agents of nature, 
but can simply avail ourselves of those which are already in existence, the 
sole expedient, by which we can display ingenuity, is by the curious and 
beneficial adjustment of materials. Hence, when we pereeive this same 
effort of skill and intelligence displayed in nature, it produces a stronger 
effect upon our minds. But we should not, on this account, with the Doctor, 
underrate the comparative strength of the demonstration from an examina- 
tion of efficient causes, and the laws by which they produce their results. 
We perceive no just reason why we should not conceive it as a powerful 
evidence of the agency of God, that he should originate and apply that force 
which moves the planets in their orbits, or propels the blood through the 
arteries and veins, as that he should have arranged the parts of those heavenl 
orbs, or have adjusted in their places the arterial and venous systems. ped 
it is not to be denied, that great effect is produced even upon the vulgar 
mind, by regular and uniform motions, and more especially of immense 
bodies. From the history of ancient idolatry, it is rendered probable that 
the earliest intimations of a Deity were derived from contemplating the 
motions of the planetary system. Could the artist animate his statue, 
nothing would so much aggrandize our estimation of his skill; and the very 
conception, that ascribed impiety to the attempt of Prometheus, was, that he 
had invaded the prerogative of the Almighty in animating his work of art. 
Hence he was fabled to have stolen fire from heaven. We should not, 
therefore, depreciate the force of those arguments which go to the proof of 
a God, from the principles and laws of nature. ‘The efficient cause, some- 
times, as powerfully indicates a contriving hand, as the final. I am as 
foreibly constrained to acknowledge a Divinity, in the exercise of that 
power by which clouds are engendered in the atmosphere, and showers 
regularly distributed through the earth, as I am to recognize a benignant 
Deity when I discover that these showers are essential to the subsistence 
and wellbeing of plants, flowers and animals. 

A writer, in composing a treatise upon ‘the being and attributes of God, 
should not act the part of an advocate at the bar, whose duty constrains 
him to impugn his adversary’s argument, but of a calm inquirer, who 
hazards no positions even in defence of his cause, which are not solid and 
undeniable. On this account, we must take exception to the doctrine of the 
learned Doctor, when he asserts “ that the material Universe affords decisive 
attestation co the natural perfections of the Godhead, but that it leaves the 
question of his moral perfections involved in profoundest mystery; and that, did 
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we confine our study to the material constitution of things, we should meet 
with the enigma of many perplexing and contradicting appearances.” - This 
is the very objection, as far as relates to the material world, which atheists 
have alleged against the being and government of God, and by this conces- 
sion the divine has relinquished to the sceptic and infidel, one half the field, 
from which he derives his proof of the being and attributes of God; and, 
certainly, such a serious charge against the physical constitution and order 
of the Universe. Undoubtedly, itis not true, that in them we find “‘ per- 
plexing and contradictory appearances.”’ This is a sad charge against the 
wise and salutary providence of Heaven ; and we are not only prepared to 
expose its fallacy, but moreover to demonstrate, by incontestible evidence, 
that there is no more solid ground of objection to the attributes of God, to 
be derived from the natural, than the moral world. If shallow noddles have 
impugned the wisdom and benignity of the Deity, on account of the evils which 
are found in the material order of nature, with equal facility they might object 
to the structure of moral nature. As numerous difficulties meet our imper- 
fect understandings, in their inquiries into the one system, as into the other. 
If, in the one system of nature, we find the serpent’s fang, the lion’s paw, 
and the elephant’s proboscis, and all natural evils, in the other we find 
instinct, propensities and passions, much more destructive to the happiness 
of man than all the sharpest instruments of death. And will any rational 
man say, that any of these adjustments, either in the one department of 
creation or the other, present serious objectinos against the existence and 
providence of God? Both the physical instrument and the inward emotion 
seem to be communicated with the same beneficent purpose, the welfare of 
the animal, and as means of defence against his enemies. Why nature: 
should have been so constituted, that living creatures should be enemies to 
each other, is, undoubtedly, an insoluble mystery to human reason. But 
supposing -it best to form such a system as the Universe, we can easily 
perceive a wisdom and benevolence in its whole construction, taken as a 
whole. And, moreover, we must not neglect to remark in this place, that 
nothing in the Universe seems to be formed for mere purposes of mischief 
or unhappiness, but every smallest part to be intended to swell the great 
amount of universal good. ‘T'o do good, to promote enjoyment, appears to 
be the evident intent of the whole construction of the frame of nature and 
all its diversified operations. The fang of the viper, as well as the passions 
of anger and resentment, were not conferred as instruments of attack or 
annoyance, but of defence and security. Thunder and lightning, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and hurricanes, no doubt, are performing beneficial offices, and 
even the pestilence itself, for what we know, while it smites its victims, 
may bear a healing influence under its wings. But, whatever may be 
thought of subjects involved in a mystery so. impenetrable to the 
keenest perspicacity of the human mind, certain it is, that there is no 
greater difficulty in reconciling with the attributes of God the structure 
and operations of the natural world, than those of the moral. Cer- 
tain it is, that in neither of them do we perceive ‘ perplexing and. con- 
tradictory appearances ;”’ and in none do we not find illustrious displays of 
the same wise and benignant purpose. ib 

In the last of the thirtyfirst and beginning of the thirtysecond page, we 
have the first instance of a final cause, which is derived from the structure 
of the moral world; and although it does not arise out of the adaptation of 
mind to matter, yet, as it exhibits a wise arrangement in the mind, it is 
worthy of distinet consideration and all the attention which is devoted to it. 
This is, in the author’s own language, that ‘provision of benevolence, 
by which the sight of distress is followed by compassion,” and this senti- 
ment, by a “ feeling of complacency in the heart ;’’ and that, moreover, in 
every ‘‘ virtuous affection of the soul, there is so much to gladden and har- 
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monize it,” so that wherever there is peace within, there is conscious purity 
or rectitude within,”’ “and, on the other hand, that malignity or licentious- 
ness, and the sense of moral transgression always have the effect of dis- 
comfiting, and, sometimes even of agonizing the spirit of man.” This 
statement amounts to the same proof of intelligence and benevolence, which 
is afterwards greatly amplified by him, under the hand of conscience, and 
our affections, and is as striking as any of those contrivances which are to 
be discovered in the natural world. The moral world is of so subtle and 
impalpable a nature, that, perhaps, its adjustments can never be rendered 
so imposing to the vulgar mind, as those which are traceable in the out- 
ward structure of nature, but to the thinking and intelligent part of man- 
kind, they display no less certain indications of consummate wisdom and 
infinite benignity. Under the division of conscience, our author has point- 
ed out some of their indications with considerable success, but we could 
have greatly wished, that instead of rendering his dissertation about it a 
florid harangue, he had recollected that he was composing a philosophical 
disquisition, whose sole purpose is to convey instruction, to explo“e error, 
and establish truth. From the difference between the orations and philo- 
sophical treatises of Cicero, he might have imbibed useful lessons im re- 
gard to eloquence and fine writing. What a chastened use of the boldest 
ornaments in the first, and what neatness, simplicity, and perspicuity in 
the last? In the Doctor’s fondness for decoration and display, he con- 
stantly loses sight of his subject, and of the great object which he ought 
to have kept in view. And the great misfortune in the case is, that he not 
only wanders most widely from his subject, (abounding in digressions,) but 
when indulging his philosophical speculations, either broaches some whimsy 
of his own, or falls into those equally wild and untenable which have 
been transmitted to him from others. He seems to think, that whatever 
has been taught in that metaphysical school, which has been established in 
his country, is as sound as gospel verity. Has he never been able to per- 
ceive, that the several theories of those writers in his country who have 
preceded him, must, many of them, be unsound and fallacious, whilst al- 
most all of them may be so? Can the doctrines of Hume, Reid, Stewart, 
Brown, whose opinions he quotes with approbation, all be true, when ‘in 
so many points, they are at irreconcilable variance with each other? Dr 
Reid attacks Locke, Stewart departs from Reid's doctrine, Brown attempts 
a universal slaughter, and Hume believes in nothing, and are all right? 
These able workmen, it must be admitted, have reduced the arena of meta- 
physical science to a sad condition; to a condition somewhat resembling 
that of the fields of Egypt, at the season in which we are informed the 
inhabitants let loose upon them their swine to root up the soil, and throw 
everything into disorder and confusion. But, as in that country, it was 
found, that the labours of this busy race, though apparently producing mis- 
chievous results, only rendered the ground-more productive, and fruits 
more abundant, so we suspect, that in the issue, this metaphysical over- 
turning will bring to a richer harvest the seeds which were sown by Locke, 
and other illustrious metaphysicians of England and the European conti- 
nent. 

In order to give a fair statement of the Doctor’s work upon this topic, 
let us place his best and most defective parts in immediate opposition to 
each other. ‘Take the following as an instance of the former: 

‘‘In making out this description, we should not only not overlook the 
individual faculty of conscience, but we must not overlook its relative place 
among the other feelings and faculties of our nature. That place is’ the 
place of command. What conscience lays claim to, is the mastery of the 
whole man. Each desire of our nature rests or terminates in its Own ap- 
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te object, as the love of fame in applause, hunger in food, revenge 
a a infliction of pain upon its object, or affection for another in the hap- 
piness and company of the beloved individual. But the object of the mo- 
ral sense is to arbitrate and direct among all these propensities. It claims 
the station and prerogative of a mistress over them. Its peculiar office is 
that of superintendence, and there is a certain feeling of violence or disor- 
der, when the mandates, which it issues in this capacity, are not carried 
into effect. Its proper place is that of a guide, or a governor. It is the 
ruling power in our nature, and its proper, its legitimate business, is to 
scribe that man shall be as he ought, and do as he ought. Now it is 
in these phenomena that nature offers to us far her strongest argument for 
the moral character of God. Had he been an unrighteous Being himself, 
would he have given to this, the obviously superior faculty in man, so distinct 
and authoritative a voice on the side of righteousness? Would he have so 
constructed the creatures of our species, as to have planted in every breast, 
a reclaiming witness against himself? Would he have thus inscribed on the 
tablet of every heart the sentence of his own condemnation? ‘This is an 
evidence of the righteousness of God, which keeps its ground, amid all 
the disorders and aberrations to which humanity is liable, and can no more, 
indeed, be deafened or overborne by these, than is the rightful.authority of 
public opinion, by the occasional outbreaking of iniquity and violence 
which take place in society.”’ This is a solid and impressive argument, 
and had the work been compounded of such passages as this, we should 
have found great satisfaction in its perusal, and have bestowed upon it our 
unqualified approbation. But how could a writer capable of such reason- 
ing and such style as this, have, at other times, been misled by whimsical 
theories, and flimsy fallacies, or have admitted into his pages such foreign 
and irrelevant matter? ‘Take the following as a specimens of this kind of 
writing : 

Referring to the theory of Mr Alison, he says, ‘Some there are who 
contend that the laws of taste are not primitive but secondary ; that our 
admiration of beauty in material objects is resolvable into other and original 
emotions, and more especially by means of the associating principle, into 
our admiration of moral excellence. Let the justness of this doctrine be 
admitted, and its only effect upon our peculiar argument is, that the Deity 
hath pencilled these objects with the very colours, and moulded them into 
the very shapes, which suggest either the graceful or the noble of human 
character; that he hath imparted to the violet its hue of modesty, and 
clothed the lily in its robe of purest innocence, and given to the trees of 
the forest their respective attitudes of strength or delicacy, and made the 
whole face of nature one bright reflection of those virtues which the mind and 
character of man had originally radiated.” This is the system of Mr Alison, 
in that beautiful and sweet and odorous nosegay or posy, called his treatise 
upon taste. We have seen this exquisite piece of refinement and pedantry 
in the hands of young women in our boarding schools, but we know not 
whether it was ever so highly honored as to gain admittance into any of 
our colleges, to supersede the sound and judicious criticisms of Dr Blair, as 
the elegant trifling of Dugald Stewart and the gorgeous embroidery of 
Brown have done with the profound philosophy of Locke. The languish- 
ing refinements of Mr Alison must be deemed peculiarly adapted to the 
female mind; and we can readily conceive one of these sentimental misses 
almost expiring over such charming images, as ‘‘ pencilling the violet with 
its hue of modesty,”’ «clothing the lily with its robe of purest innocence,” 
and making the ‘* whole face of nature one bright reflection of those virtues 
which the mind and character of man had originally radiated.” It must be 
absolutely overpowering to them to reflect, that their lovers, not only in 
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poetic fancy and by assdciations of the heart, but in reality and simple fact, 
perceive only their perfections in flowers and fruits, trees and i 
brooks. They must have thought, that he who could make the grand dis- 
covery that there is no original beauty in the rose, the violet, the gentle 
.stream, the verdure of the grove, and no sublimity in the mountain, the 
cataract, the expanse of ocean, and the grandeur of the skies, but that all 
these objects are beuutiful or sublime only as expressive of moral senti- 
ments; surely they must have thought that such a discoverer outstripped 
Newton, Locke, or Harvey. By the time they returned home to their 
mothers, with such a vast acquisition in their possession, they must have 
thought themselves as rich as the pedantic student from the colleges of for- 
mer times, who could prove to his grandmother by strictest logic, that there 
is no heat in the fire which warmed her parlour, no cold in her ice cream, 
sweetness ih her cakes, or colours in -her carpet. Can any one, with the 
smallest particle of philosophical discernment, fail to detect the fallacy and 
folly of Mr Alison's theory? Can any one so greatly triumph over common 
sense, as to bring himself to believe, that there are really no beauty and 
sublimity in external objects, but that they derive all their power of pleasing 
from their association with moral qualities? What moral quality gives its 
grandeur to the firmament, to the sun, moon and stars, the ocean, earth- 
quake and voleano, or to thunder, lightning, storms, tempests and hurri- 
canes? It would be a much more plausible theory, that moral qualities 
derive their beauty and grandeur from their association with the sublime 
objects of an external world, and the mighty forces exerted in it, since, if 
we wish to aggrandize them in speaking or writing, we always derive the 
comparisons and figures, by which we exhibit them, from external nature. 
It would be as reasonable to maintain, that the sweetness which affects the 
palate, and the odours that excite the nostril, derive their power of pleasing, 
not from their inherent properties, but from their connection with moral 
qualities. Why should not the sight and the hearing give us perceptions 
of beauty and grandeur originally, as the touch, taste and smell do their 
appropriate sensations of pleasure? We perceive even in children and 
young persons, a relish for beauty and sublimity, long before the emotions 
could be awakened by any acquired associations. Shakspeare,a nice judge 
of nature, represents the brutes themselves as struck with concord of sweet 
sounds. Do they also associate with them poetic images? Are they senti- 
mental and refined ? 

There is something very remarkable in the difficulty found in strictly 
proving anything which is true, in reference to the operations of the 
mind, or in refuting a false one, however whimsical and absurd it may 
be. We doubt not that Mr Locke’s doctrine, that all our simple ideas 
commence in the operation of the senses, would have experienced a hard 
battle in fighting its way in the schools, simple and satisfactory as it is, 
had not the facts been exhibited of some few persons who were born blind, 
and had no ideas of colours. And even with the aid of these decisive 
phenomena it did not gain an undisputed victory over the old whimsy 
of the schools, that the mind was in possession of innate ideas, and in- 
nate principles of truth and duty. And if Mr Alison, instead of broaching 
the theory of which we are now speaking, had maintained that it is 
impossible for inanimate nature to excite any emotion in the mind, but that all 
the emotions, these objects awaken, arise out of the circumstance, that we 
contemplate them under the figure of different animals, that in the mountain 
we perceive the elephant, in the flower the human female, in the ocean and 
skies different forms of life, how should we be able to refute him? There 
is nothing so difficult to be subdued as a monster in philosophy, as well 
as in the fabulous legend. ‘That there are analogies to be traced between 
the properties of outward objects and the qualities of the mind, and that 
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the charm of poetry, in no small degree, lies ‘in thus shadowing forth ab- 
stract ideas, is not to be denied; but this circumstance, instead of favouring 
this system, is decidedly against it, inasmuch as, if the outward objects 
derived all their power of pleasing only from their being expressive of 
moral qualities, how could they afterwards increase the force and vivacity 
of our conceptions of them, by again reflecting back their images to our 
minds? To give an example in illustration. Milton compares Satan after 
his fall to the sun suffering an eclipse ; and every one perceives that by this 
similitude, he greatly aggrandizes his principal hero. Now, upon the 
principles of Alison, the sun during an eclipse is not a sublime object of 
contemplation in itself, but only as it is expressive of some moral qualities, 
say of the fortitude of some great living being, like Satan, in severe suffer- 
ing or adversity. In this case, the sun in eclipse becomes sublime only 
by its resemblance to such a being as Satan after his fall from Heaven, and 
then Satan is greatly elevated in our imagination, by being compared to 
the sun in eclipse ; that is, to the same object which derived all its subli- 
mity from its resemblance to him in a state of suffering. That is to say, 
an object is aggrandized in our conceptions by being compared to its own 
image, or reflection as in a glass. Do we require any further proof to re- 
fute and explode this idle whimsy? And allow me to remark to Dr Chal- 
mers, that he would have derived substantial advantage to his argument had 
he, instead of adopting this visionary theory, exhibited a final cause, or 
evident contrivance, in that adjustment of the moral and physical world, by 
which man is so suited to his condition, that the power of imagination, 
bestowed upon him, finds ample materials for its exercise in those beau- 
ties. and sublimities which are spread before him in creation. ‘There is a 
twofold proof-of contrivance here ; first, in the adaptation of the faculty to 
its objects, and secondly, in the copious source of new enjoyments which 
it opens. Let it be distinctly understood, that we are not here contending 
that beautiful and sublime objects in the natural world may not have their 
beauty and sublimity greatly enhanced by ideas casually associated, with 
them.. Of this fact, there is no doubt. But we maintain that they are in 
themselves both beautiful and sublime, without such associations. A tra- 
veller passing through the streets of Rome, who is well versed in Roman 
history, will find the monuments of the ancient greatness of that city much 
more interesting to him than they would be to the illiterate, from the asso- 
ciated ideas crowding into his mind upon the contemplation of every new 
specimen of art. But we must pass as rapidly as possible, to the other 
theories adverted to by our author. 

What has the discovery of final causes in the structure of the mind, or 
the operation of its faculties upon human society and external nature, to do 
with metaphysical disquisitions concerning the origin of conscience and its 
decisions upon moral duty ; with attempts to reconcile the diversity of its 
judgments with its identity as a principle in the breasts of all men; or with 
the grounds of its authority to punish and reward the actions of mankind ? 
These are all speculations foreign from this subject, and belong solely to 
metaphysics and moral philosophy. The intent of natural and moral theo- 
logy is to discover indications of power, wisdom and benevolence, ix the 
structure of physical and moral nature and to this task his labours should 
have been rigorously confined. It was within the province of the Doctor to 
display the pleasures of a virtuous life and the miseries attendant upon 
vice, as well as the exercise of those amiable sympathies, which lead us 
to. pity and relieve the distressed and rejoice in the prosperity of good men, 
because this machinery of our moral nature shows an intelligent and bene- 
volent Creator. But again we say, the argument derived from this quarter 

is weakened by diffusion, when our author enters into minute discussions 
goncerning the final objects of our desires, their selfishness or disin- 
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terestedness, the distinction in point of enjoyment between a good and an 
evil affection, the most favourable moment of comparison between them, 
the performance of the one and a momentary action of the other, and the 
exchange which takes place of one misery for another in the gratification 
of a malignant passion. ll these are, by no means, uninteresting topics, 
and are better treated than is usual in this work; but they are out of 
place, and rather weaken than strengthen the main argument. All that 
was required in the second chapter, was to illustrate and enforce the 
maxims contained in its title or motto ; to demonstrate ‘the inherent plea- 
sures of the virtuous, and misery of the vicious affections.’”” Without this 
author’s decorated language and style, and profuse flourishes of rhetoric, 
which are great blemishes in philosophical disquisition, this proof would 
have been clear, striking and effectual to the purpose. 

But what shall we say of the next chapter, upon the power and operation 
of habit? This is a legitimate topic of disquisition in this treatise, since 
our habits are among the most active principles of our constitution, and 
strongly indicative of a contriving hand. He commences with the most 
accurate and judicious views of the mode, in which his subject required 
him to pursue the inquiry—* Yet, it is not,” says he, ‘the philosophy of 
habit wherewith our argument is concerned, but the leading facts of its 
practical application. It were really deviating from our own strict and 
pertinent line of inquiry, did we stop to discuss the philosophic theory of 
habit, or suspend our independent reasoning till that theory was settled ; 
besides most unwisely and unnecessarily attaching to our theme all the 
discredit of an obscure or questionable speculation. It is with palpable and 
sure results both in the material and mental world, more than with the 
recondite process in either, that theism has chiefly to do; and it is by the 
former, more than the latter, that the cause of theism is upholden.”’ Is not 
this a fair promise, and a most sound view of,this subject? But reader, 
thou art greatly mistaken, if thou supposest that this plan is pursued. In 
the very next paragraph we are plunged into metaphysical disquisitions, 
and the theme of habit, as relates to final causes, but dimly glimmers through 
the chapter, while the first part is occupied in a controversy with Dr Brown, 
and the last part in enforcing the argument for the immortality of the soul 
drawn from the hopes of good men and the fears of the vicious. - Since the 
time of Mr Hume and Reid, we must not expect to see a Scottish writer 
who is not a profound metaphysician, or that he should publish any work 
without showing off in that science which comes to him by instinct, as Fal- 
staff knew his Prince. From Hume to Blackwood, they all take a leap 
into these deep waters, and although they are drowned in the attempt, yet 
in their struggle for life, they so heat themselves, and agitate the floods, 
that they cast up clouds of steam, that fill the atmosphere with fogs. Let 
me not be thought to disparage that great and good nation to whom these 
writers belong. ‘They have displayed a great variety of talent, and have 
many excellent authors, but are not responsible for their metaphysicians or 
pretenders to that science. ‘To excel in metaphysical science, requires as 
much a peculiar construction of mind, as to make great attainments in 
mathematics or natural philosophy. If all, who in that country pretend to 
a comprehension of these deep mysteries, could be supposed to have just 
claims, nature must have formed many moulds for metaphysicians in that 
part of the world, and have cast forth her models with lavish profusion. 
This is not likely, as she is always a frugal housewife, and manages her 
affairs with more discreet husbandry. To show that I am right, which 
might be adequately proved to metaphysical heads, by a mere reference to 
Hume, Reid, Stewart and Brown, and especially the last, and because the 
worst, at present in highest repute, we will furnish a few quotations 
which we wrote down when reading Blackwood’s Magazine. We must be 
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brief, lest our readers should reel with dizziness, from being elevated to so 
sublime a height. ‘* Knowledge,” says this writer, “‘ in an intuitive act, as 
convertible with existence, is assertory; and the reality of its only object 
is given unconditionally, as a fact; knowledge, as a representative act, as 
not convertible with existence, is problematical, and the reality of its prin- 
cipal object is given hypothetically, as an inference. Representative know- 
ledge is purely subjective, for its object known is always ideal; intuitive, 
may either be subjective or objective, for its object may either be ideal or 
material. Considered in themselves an intuitive cognition is complete, as 
absolute and irrespective of aught beyond the compass of knowledge, a 
representative incomplete, as relative to a transcendant something beyond 
the sphere of consciousness. Existence absolutely and in itself, is to us 
zero ; and while nothing is, so nothing is known to us, except those phases 
of being which stand in analogy to our faculty of knowledge.’ These we 
call qualities. When we say, therefore, that a thing is known in itself, we 
mean only, that it stands face to face, in direct and immediate relation to 
the conscious mind ; in other words, that as existing, it forms part of the 
circle of our knowledge—exists, since it is known, and is known because 
it exists.” We stop; not because we have exhausted the extracts we have 
in possession, but for our reader’s relief from such gibberish. We doubt 
not that Mr- Blackwood, the presumed author of this piece, will soon have 
digested his system, and we shall see issuing from the press of Edinburgh 
another metaphysical volume, which will not only upset all former theories, 
but demonstrate, by irresistible argument, that Locke, Mallebranche and 
Aristotle were the greatest dunces that ever lived, inasmuch as they talk so 
plainly on these mysterious subjects, that even children could comprehend 
them. 
We must now take a few specimens from a production which would be 
very respectable, had the author avoided the rocks and shallows of meta- 
physical inquiry. I say rocks and shallows, for few of this kind of writers 
ever reach deep waters. I allude to the work lately published by Dr 
Abercrombie, of Edinburgh, in which he has given us some very interesting 
facts and useful information, and which would have been read by us with 
high satisfaction, had it not been vitiated by a spurious metaphysic. I have 
never read a Scottish writer upon this topic, who appeared to understand 
the work of Mr Locke. Had the writers of that town gone through the 
toil of reading, studying and understanding this great English philosopher, 
we must believe it would have given an entirely different turn to their modes 
of thinking and writing. Had Dr Abercrombie performed this task, would 
he have written in this style? He defines reason to be ‘that exercise of 
mind by which we compare facts with each other, and mental impressions 
with external things.” ‘By abstraction, we separate various facts from 
each other, and examine them individually.” ‘ When we speak of physi- 
cal causes, in regard to the phenomena of nature, we mean nothing more 
than the fact of a certain uniform connection, which has been observed 
between events.” This last is Mr Hume’s definition of a cause, and upon 
this as a foundation it is easy to subvert all accusation whatever, and exclude 
a God from the Universe. - And it is too so clearly an inadequate definition 
of a cause, that we are astonished men of sense should so perseveringly 
adhere to it. Upon this principle, the appearance of ice in the Delaware 
is the cause which assembles the State Legislature of New Jersey, or vice 
versa, as the one event uniformly accompanies the other. But we de not 
mean to undervalue this work, as, separately from its metaphysics, it con- 
tains much entertaining and valuable matter. Let us now proceed with 
the work of Dr Chalmers. 
We are gratified to perceive that our author has sufficient discernment to 
detect the fallacies of Dr Brown, in reference to the formation of habits ; 
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but we think he must advance a step farther than he has done, in order to 
obtain the whole truth. He agrees with Dr Brown, that the whole opera- 
tion of habit is to be resolved into the law of suggestion or association, but 
disagrees with him in extending that law to states of feeling, as well as to 
thought. That is, Dr Brown maintains, that upon our recollection of the 
past, the mind not only runs along the whole train of those ideas, which b 
custom, we have associated with the principal ones, but we associate wi 
them, also, all the feelings which those ideas are calculated to excite. In 
Opposition to this doctrine, Dr C. asserts, and perhaps with good reason, 
‘‘that thought introduces feeling, not in consequence of the same law of sug- 
gestion or association, whereby thought introduces thought, but in virtue of 
the direct power which lies in the object of thought to excite that feeling.” 
But there is a much more important objection to Dr Brown’s doctrine than 
that which is here adverted to, or the ambiguity of expression of which our 
author accuses him. His theory is totally. false. Habit is one of our 
active principles, distinct from all others, highly influential in the regulation 
of our conduct, and can neither be resolved into the association of ideas, nor 
into any of the constituent principles of the mind. Association of our ideas 
is the result of habit, and not habit of association. By the custom of con- 
templating our ideas in certain trains, we tie them together in our concep- 
tions, in bundles, as Locke expresses it, and when one is brought in b 
recollection, the whole company follow in regular order. ‘There is nosuc 
constituent power of the mind as association, and no necessity for supposing 
its existence in solving all the phenomena of the human mind. By habit 
we connect thoughts together, and memory recalls them always in that 
connection. This is all the mystery in this matter, and the simplest child 
may understand it. The Scottish writers upon metaphysics speak as if 
there were such a distinct faculty of the mind, while in the system of Locke 
and Aristotle, all these phenomena are simply referred to the exercise of 
memory, and the force of habit. ‘The more simple and natural the prin- 
ciples of philosophy are, the greater the probability that they are sound. 
We must be excused for hastening forward in our review of Doctor 
Chalmers’ work, as we should be compelled to fill a volume, should we 
pursue the same plan as that upon which we have commenced. In the 
next chapter we find the same scattered, though more frequent reference to 
the subject of final causes, the same diffuseness of thought and style, and 
the same intermixture of foreign speculation. It is a precious confession 
of the Doctor in his ninetyfourth page, ‘‘and now only it is that we enter 
upon the proper theme of our volume, or that the adaptations of the ob- 
jective to the subjective, (he means of matter to mind,) begins to open upon 
us.”” . One third of the journey must be allowed to be a long passage in 
darkness, before we come to the light. As we are patient travellers, how- 
ever, we should have reconciled ourselves to our lot, could we have found 
a full light for the remainder of the way., instead of rays but feebly glim- 
mering, and oftentimes excluded by clouds. We cannot think that our 
author is often happy in the instances which he alleges in proof of the 
adaptations of external and internal nature to each other. We are too fre- 
quently tempted to turn upon him and exclaim, these are not contrivances 
of Heaven, but the results of human ingenuity and address. ‘Those ad- 
justments, which are freshly derived from the hand of the Diety, bear in- 
contestible evidence of their origin and the wisdom of him who formed them. 
But the more remote results of them, which depend upon the voluntary exer- 
tion of human powers, although, undoubtedly, in a subordinate sense origi- 
nating in the Creator, yet bear not such astrong impression of his skill. The 
distinction in this case is well illustrated by Dr Paley in his admirable trea- 
tise upon Natural Theology. The fins, mouth, eyes, and component parts of 
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the dogfish bear striking marks of exquisite contrivance, but when his skin is 


applied by the cabinetmaker to the rubbing of his mahogany, it would not 
be a strong mode of reasoning to say, that the power and wisdom of God 
are shown in providing the skin of this fish for the use of the workman. 
This distinction but too aptly applies to a large proportion of the argu- 
ment of Doctor Chalmers. It is an adequate proof of the wisdom of God, 
that he has bestowed upon us our intellectual and moral powers, to regu- 
late our passions and desires, and fit us for all the intercourses of life, and 


that he has so constituted the order of the moral world, that virtue is plea.’ 
sant and beneficial to society, and vice painful and destructive. But we 


cannot perceive the force of the reasoning, which, infers the wisdom of 
God, from the circumstance, that our slumbering consciences are some- 
times awakened to a sense of duty by a ‘slight notice, often a single word 
uttered by our companions, to recall past scenes or transactions,” “that 
the profligacy of parents corrupts and ruins their offspring ;” ‘that a deadly 
poison passes, in large cities, from older to younger ;” ‘ that education has a 
giant power ;’’ ‘“‘ that mankind have established laws for the security of pro- 
perty;” ‘that the disposition to recover property is not so strong as the 
disposition to retain ;” ‘‘that the English tythe system is a violation. of 
the possessory feeling of the nation, although the clergy have acted under 
it with great moderation and generosity;” ‘*that the poor laws of that coun- 
try are objectionable ;” and “ that such regulations as poor Jaws put all true 
beneficence to flight, multiply paupers and impoverish the people.” These 
may all be very wise maxims of political economy, but have nothing to do 
with the topic which our author was commissioned to discuss. By the politi- 
cal disquisitions in which he has indulged, he may intend to benefit his coun- 
try, and I heartily wish him success; but I could as heartily wish, that in 
this treatise, he had spent his strength in confirming the argument for a 
God, communicating new vigour to moral truth, and animating virtue with 
more confident hopes. He has, certainly, during the progress of his per- 
formance, propounded many useful truths, unfolded some new views of the 
beneficial arrangements of the great Contriver, and left an impression upon 
the mind favourable to the cause of human happiness and virtue; but we 
think he has greatly failed in the complete investigation of the topic which 
was entrusted to his ingenuity and resources. We cannot pass over in 
silence the disparagement he offers to the excellent argument of Dr Paley, 
in proof of the benevolence of God. He speaks of the weakness which 
attaches to the system of Natural ‘Theology, when the infinite benevolence 
of the Deity is the only element which it will admit into its explanations 
arid its reasonings, and is the manner in which its advocates labour to dis- 
pose of the numerous ills wherewith the world is infested. Now, the 
fact is, that this discovers a total misapprehension of the whole subject. 
There is no weakness in natural theology in this respect, as it accomplishes 
all that it undertakes, and the difficulty, which it leaves unresolved, is not 
removed even by a divine revelation. The question is, to reconcile with 
the benevolence of the Deity, the evils which exist in the universe. Natu- 
ral theology undertakes to do this, by showing that a benevolent intent is 
discoverable in all the works of creation; that, if evils arise, they are not 
the object of the contrivance, but merely incidental results, and that good 
always immeasurably preponderates overevil. Is not this a legitimate and 
conclusive method of reasoning? But, says our Doctor, “The advocates 
of natural theology have recourse to arithmetic, balancing the phenomena 
on each side of the question, as they would the columns of a leger. They 
institute respective summations of the good and evil; and by the prepon- 
derance of the former over the latter, hold the difficulty to be resolved. 
The computation is neither a sure nor an easy one; but even under the 
admission of its justness, it remains an impracticable puzzle, why under a 
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Being of infinite power and infinite benevolence, there should be suffering 
at all. It is under the pressure of this difficulty, that refuge is taken in the 
imagination of a future state, where all the disorders of the present scene 
are to be repaired.”” This is a singular paragraph considered as proceeding 
from a theist and divine. What! Is it neither a “sure nor easy computa- 
tion,” that from the vast preponderance of good over evil in this world, 
we have reason to believe that the Deity is a benevolent Being? Is not 
the evil, when compared to the good, a mere drop in the ocean? But 
even upon this supposition, it still remains an ‘impracticable puzzle” 
why, under a Being of infinite power and benevolence, there should be 
suffering. The solution of this puzzle is not at all necessary to the full 
validity of the argument. We may be assured from the phenomena of na- 
ture, that God is benevolent and wise, and yet be unuble to reconcile with 
those attributes every fact that is presented. And surely, it gives immense 
advantage in the argument, if we can show, that even in the present state 
of things, the good so greatly overbalances the evil, that he who formed 
the system must be wise and good. If the scene were reversed, we should 
be greatly at a nonplus. But the Doctor thinks that this argument does 
not account for the existence of suffering. Agreed. Neither does the 
prospect of a future state. It still remains an insoluble mystery, how those 
evils came into the present world, which it is necessary to remedy in the 
next. Natural theology, therefore, it will be perceived, remains firm and 
impregnable. It would be strange if it did not, since it furnishes us with 
our strongest proof of the being and attributes of God. Divine revelation 
does not undertake to prove the existence of a Deity, but assumes it as a 
fact. If there be any theists, who, in establishing the benevolence of, 
a God, like Bolingbroke, imagine that they have superseded his righteous- 
ness, or justice, we can only say, they are greatly mistaken. Upon this 
point, we entirely coincide in opinion with our author. His dissertations 
upon that topic are just, but belong not to this subject. 

Our author adopts the theory of Dr Brown, in regard to our instinctive 
belief in the uniformity of the laws ofnature. ‘‘ This disposition,”’ says he, 
“to count on the uniformity of nature, is not the fruit of experience, but an- 
terior to it,”” and confirms his opinion by a quotation from Brown. Per- 
haps, to those who are accustomed to trace their ideas to their origin, and 
solve the phenomena of the human mind, a more preposterous absurdity 
could not be presented than the assertion, that we have an instinctive be- 
lief in the uniformity of the course of nature, or the inductive principle of 
Dr Reid. We might as well talk of instinctive belief in the theory of gra- 
vitation. What is implied in the very term uniformity? Does it not im- 
ply regularity in its modes of operation? And that we may discover this 
regularity, must we not witness the same operations frequently repeated ? 
Is this to be done in any other way, but by experience? And if a confi- 
dence in the stability of nature is so readily obtained by experience, where 
is the necessity of supposing a new instinct of the mind to communicate it 
tous? It is an acknowledged rule of philosophizing, that no more causes 
are to be admitted than are necessary to explain the appearance of nature. 
If, then, we must immediately attain this knowledge by the exercise of 
our other powers, why introduce this one upon the stage, merely to per- 
form this single office? But says Dr Brown, as referred to by Dr C., the 
future constancy of nature is a lesson, which no observation of its past 
constancy or experience could have taughtus. And let me inform these 
gentlemen, that it is a lesson, which neither instinct, nor reason, nor any 
thing less than revelation, can teach. We cannot know by any process, 
that the course of nature will be permanent in future. All the laws of 
nature, for ought we kriow, may at any moment, be altered or suspended, 
and the universe itself sink to dissolution. All the evidence, we can have 
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of the future subsistence of the world, is that probable evidence derived 
from experience of the past. Aninstinct would not render the subject 
any more certain. The fact is, that to suppose such a native confidence in 
the uniformity of nature, is to bring back the doctrine of innate ideas, as 
it presupposes knowledge in the mind previous to its existence. It is as 
evidently a confidence founded upon conclusions of the understanding, as 
any of these which are derived from reason and experience. Besides, the 
course of nature is not, in all respects, uniform, but in some things very 
variable. ‘The sun uniformly rises and sets, and the tides regularly ebb 
and flow. But the day is not uniformly clear, nor are the characters of 
men uniformly the same. Such an instinct, therefore, would only embar- 
rass and mislead the child. It can better spare than use it, and nature 
does nothing in vain, and certainly nothing worse than in vain. Dr C’s 
pompous account of this instinct, one would think, must throw discredit on 
this offspring of the late metaphysical school ; speaking of it, he says, ‘¢ the 
anticipations of infancy meet with their glorious verification in all the find- 
ings of manhood; and a truth which would seem to require omniscience 
for its grasp, as coextensive with all nature and all history, is deposited by 
the hand of God in the ‘little cell of a nursling’s cogitations.” When 
blown into such monstrous distension, methinks, it cannot fail to burst. 

In our next step, we ask, what has all the Doctor says under the head 
of the ‘adaptations of external nature to the intellectual constitution of , - 
man,” to do with the subject he is discussing? He should rather have 
entitled this chapter, the adaptation of Dr C’s intellectual faculties to 
the discussion of all metaphysical, political and philosophical questions. 

In the next chapter, upon the “connection between the intellect and 
emotions,” the cords, by which we are drawn to the conclusions aimed at, 
are as feeble and attenuated as the spider’s web. And as to that which fol- 
lows concerning the understanding and will, it is a barren heath, which 
produces no final cause, and in which nothing is cultivated but the useless 
roots of a'mistaken and spurious metaphysic. Glancing, therefore, over 
these, we proceed to some remarks upon the concluding chapter which 
contains some curious and singular positions in reference to the whole sub- 
ject of Natural Theology. Here our author becomes the broacher of anew 
distinction in theology, a distinction between the atheist and antitheist. 
The atheist is one who unbelieves a God, and the antitheist, he who dis- 
believes him. The atheist does not labour to demonstrate that there is no 
God, but only denies that his existence can be proved. The antitheist is 
one who does labour to prove that there is no God. For what purpose this 
distinction was invented it is not easy to perceive, and what advantage it can 
serve, except to throw off some odium from the shoulders of the atheist and 
apply a false and flattering unction to his soul, we are unable to conjecture. Is 
there any ground for such a discrimination? If a man denies that the exis- 
tence of God can be proved, can he proceed to a greater extremity in 
i atheism than this? Yes, He can become an antitheist, and endeavour to 

; prove that there is no God. Now let us, for a moment, reflect, how he 
would demonstrate the existence of his no-God. The argument for a God 
commences in the fact, that something exists now. We presume, then, the 
argument for no God must commence in the fact that nothing exists now. 
How the antitheist could proceed, except in the old beaten track of atheism, 
by denying the validity of the proofs of theism, seems impossible to con- 
ceive. Methinks, too, the Doctor has misplaced his designation, for an- 
titheist is one more properly opposed to the theist, while the atheist is the 
firm believer in his no-God. But the fact is, there is no good ground for 
such distinctions, and science desires them not. 

But the Doctor seems to think that he shall be able to reduce his antitheist 
to a dilemma, from which his atheist is exempted. And we presume these 
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views are exhibited with the intent of making some rhetorical flourishes and 
rounded periods about it. ‘To be able to say that there is no God, we 
must walk the whole expanse of infinity, and ascertain by observation, that 
vestiges of his power and presence are to be found nowhere.” But what 
advantage would it be to us to reason in this way? If God has not given 
us, in the station we occupy in the universe, sufficient proofs of his being 
and agency, would it impose any obligation to serve him, to say, that in some 
portion of infinite space he may have furnished those proofs? Should we 
be bound to believe in and serve him, because to other creatures he may 
have displayed evidences of his existence and dominion? No just Ruler 
would require fruits where he has not sown the seed, or expect a harvest 
where he has not cultivated the soil. Besides, it is the sheerest pruriency 
of debate that can be imagined, to argue upon the mere possibility of the truth 
of a production which is established by as incontestible evidence as can be 
furnished to the human mind. It is like saying to the sceptic, if you allow 
it possible that you exist, you ought to perform your duties to God and 
man. But the Doctor, however mistaken he may be, seems to imagine 
that he has gained something by his singular and whimsical method of 
reasoning. ‘‘In the utter destitution of any argument, or even semblance 
of argument, that a God is, there is perhaps a duteous movement that the 
raind ought to take, on the bare suggestion, that a God may be. The very 
idea of a probable God may lay a responsibility even upon atheists.” He 
illustrates his proposition by supposing a family relieved from indigence 
and raised to affluence by an unknown benefactor, who would be under 
obligations of gratitude, although they were ignorant of the hand that con- 
ferred the favour. Undoubtedly we should be guilty did we not feel grati- 
tude even to an unknown benefactor, but does not this imply, that we are 
convinced there was some benefactor? And does not the mere reception 
of the benefits show that there was some being who conferred them? But, 
suppose a person was infected with such perversity of understanding, as to 
deny that the reception of the benefits prove that there is any donor, would 
you produce any effect upon such person by informing him, that he could 
not deny it was impossible a benefactor bestowed them? ‘This is the case 
of the atheist. Notwithstanding the blessings of Providence he is every 
day enjoying, he denies there is any Being who bestows them. The Doctor 
tells him, but you cannot deny it possible a God may exist; and in some 
part of the universe, if not in this world, he may have furnished adequate 
proofs of his existence. ‘Those creatures, then, retorts the atheist, who 
have proofs of his being and government, are under obligations to serve and 
obey Him, but not I, who am without them. If it be possible he exists, it 
is possible that I ought to acknowledge him ; but I do not feel myself bound 
to recognize him as my Lord, until sufficient evidence is furnished to con- 
vince me that I owe him allegiance. We have heard of a temple erected in 
ancient times, to an unknown God, and there is something mysteriously 
sublime in the idea, but it would be a nondescript temple which was con- 
secrated to a possible God, and we presume no fires of devotion would 
glow upon the altars of such a Being, or very effectually animate the breasts 
of his worshippers. The fact is, that if God has only afforded evidence of 
his existence and government, which render it possible that they may be, 
all that he could anticipate from us is a possible recognition and obedience. 
But what kind of language is this to hold of a Creator, who has inscribed 
his wisdom and goodness upon every part of the vast fabric of Heaven and 
Earth, and who, without miraculously revealing himself in a burning bush, 
proclaims in loudest accents through all creation, that he is present, and 
that the ground on which we stand is holy? And the atheist is to be drawn 
from all his strongholds, and awakened to a sense of duty, not by being 
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admonished that there is a possible Divinity, to whom even he, upon his 
own principles, should pay a remote and undefinable homage, but by being 
admonished that in deserting his God, he is violating the strongest laws, bo 

of his intellectual and moral nature, and resisting the most conclusive evi- 
dence which can be displayed to the understanding of a rational creature. 
If he persevere, therefore, in his error, he must do so at his infinite peril. 

In the conclusion of this part of our criticism, let us remark, that the 
Doctor misapprehends his subject, in asserting, ‘‘ that natural theology is 
little to be trusted as an informer ; yet, as an inquirer, or rather as a promo- 
ter of inquiry, is of inestimable service,” and that, “although not able to 
satisfy the search, she impels to the search.” She perfectly satisfies the 
search in all that she should attempt, and lays the foundation upon which 
revealed religion erects her superstructure. Nothing can be more certain 
and satisfactory than her principles as far as they extend, and revelation 
earries forward and completes the system she commences. 

It remains that we should complete this review by a brief reference to 
the language and style of this work. In this particular the author appears 
to us extremely faulty and objectionable. He writes more in the manner 
of a popular declaimer, than in that of philosophical investigation, wire- 
draws all his thoughts and arguments, and, at times, is insufferably inflated. 
He seems to have forgotten that there are such things as purity and pro- i 
priety in the use of terms. He speaks of “unconscious materialism,” | 
for unconscious matter, of ‘concentration of proof crowded to marvellous 
enhancement;” of a ‘situation of optimism ;” “of a spectator mind,” 
and ‘public opinion being deforced from practical ascendancy;”’ of the 
‘¢ mystic theology of innate ideas,”’ and the ‘‘ unmixed generality of moral 
principles ;”’ of ‘“‘supplementing the defect of human prudence,” and of 
‘* being wrongously dispossessed ;” of ‘‘laying an arrest on music, by for- 
bidding the delicious echoes, which are reflected on visits of mercy;”’ ‘ of 
the external mental world,” and of ‘an apple of tempting physiognomy;” 
of “ virtuefying an emotion,’ and of ‘undoubted proprieties,”’ for un- 
doubted duties; and of the ‘rebellious phenomenon of a depraved spe- 
cies.”” In the use of such words and phrases as these, and all of a similar 
cast, we trust this author will be granted an exclusive title, and that the 
circulation of such coin will be scrupulously withheld. He certainly dis- 
covers no small share of native genius, vigour of conception, and fertility 
of imagination. But he is greatly too much enamoured of the ornaments 
of style. He is never contented with expressing anything in simplicity. 
Unless flounced and furbelowed, he seems dissatisfied with his own ap- 
pearance. There is no end to his repetitions of the same idea, so often al- ( 
tered in shape and costume that he does not seem himself sensible of its 
identity. No doubt, he has been encouraged in these habits of composi- 
tion, by the success with which they have met in the pulpit. In a mixed “e 
assembly these faults would not only pass unnoticed, but if accompanied . 
by an ardent and impressive manner, might prove recommendations. 

ixed assemblies are always too fond of the artificial, quaint, and florid. 

at But in composing for the press, nothing can please long the intelligent, but a 
af natural, simple, and perspicuous style. Let this writer endeavour to form 

| his style by the habitual study of the first models, and he has natural parts 
ag to lead him on to eminence. But is not a writer who could speak in this 
} way, upon a cool and philosophical topic, a model extremely dangerous to 
i youth? We might produce many similar passages, but content ourselves 
with this one. ‘T'reating of the exhibitions of anger, he says, ‘the emo- 
1 tion flashes as unequivocally from any of the inferior, as it does from the 
i} only rational and moral species on the face of our globe; as in the vindic- 
tive glare of the infuriated bull, or of a lioness robbed of her whelps, and 
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who, as if making proclamation of her wrongs, gives forth her deep and 
reiterated cry to the echoes of the wilderness.” Now, most philosophical 
writers would have contented themselves with saying, that these emotions 
of resentment as unequivocally display themselves in the inferior animals 
as in man, as is perceptible in the ‘glare of an incensed bull, or in the out- 
cries of the lioness who has been robbed of her whelps.’’ The philosophi- 
cal style should be neat, chastened, and modestly adorned. ‘The purpose of 
science is to convey instruction; and this end should be perpetually kept in 
view. Upon thoughts she reposes all her strength, and figures of speech 
and all sorts of decoration are to be allowed only so far as they set off 
ideas to advantage, give them greater illumination, or invigorate their force 
of argument. ‘There seems to be no other cure for a false taste, but the 
contemplation of the finest models of writing. Its improvement from this 
exercise is as gradual and insensible, as the progress of the child’s fondness 
for its dolls and sweetmeats, to the just perceptions and correct relishes of 
the man. The last and most perfect effort, in our literary education, is to 
acquire a lively relish for genuine simplicity and the unaffected graces of 


style. 





HOURS OF DEVOTION. 


Unper this expressive title, one of our most popular contributors has 
translated from the German a series of maxims and moralities, which have 
long been valued and celebrated among the intellectual countrymen of 
Schiller and Goéthe. He has imbibed the spirit of the original, and convey- 
ed the natural and pious thoughts of the author in language as simple and 
appropriate as his own. Though the work of translation is yet unfinished, 
yet as the book will, probably, be heralded into the world under no fashion- 
able imprint, it is the duty of our station to serve, at once, the cause of Chris- 
tianity, the general weal and private friendship, by presenting some spe- 
cimens of the work. In the original, the book has passed through thir- 
teen editions; and as, at the Leipsic Fair, they are not accustomed to 
vend Teutonic literature under false title pages, this fact is sufficient to 
demonstrate its appreciated interest and value. The translator is a young 
man of education and ability, and the instructive and admirable lessons, 
which he has thus been the instrument of inculcating, demand the grati- 
tude of all whoare interested in the welfare of mankind. That our read- 
ers may with us acknowledge the simplicity, kindliness, benevolence and 
piety which pervade this excellent treatise on the humanities, we antici- 
pate its publication, and present the following pictures of human life. 


Domestic Peacr.—The bonds which unite the husband and wife, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, are, of all others, the most sacred. Woe to him, who severs them 
by his unkindness ! 

Where will our sorrows receive the same solace, asin the bosom of our family ? Whose 
hand wipes the tear from our cheek, or the chill of death from our brow, with the same 
fondness and care, as that of the wife? Ifthe raging elements are contending without, 
here is a shelter. If war is desolating the country, here is unmingled peace and tran- 
quillity. Blissful and happy hours, that unite us together in sweet and holy companion- 
ship, I bid you a joyful welcome! 

he father, by his industry, ensures the prosperity of his family. When his daily la- 
bor is completed, he returns with gladness to their welcome and smiling embrace. If 
the whole world should be in arms against him, here he is soothed by the gentlest and 
holiest affection. 

The earnings of the husband are not foolishly squandered by the provident wife. She 
is careful in attending to the duties of her household. She guards over those under her 
care or direction, with fidelity and love. She encourages domestic peace and love, and 
adorns her character with a thousand little charms. 
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The children, too, are playing innocently around; they know of no enjoyment beyond 
the confines of their home. They love to be obedient. With unspeakable delight they 
fondle on their parents. Even the servants are happy and contented. They are faith. 
ful to those who are so attentive tothem. Instead of masters, they have found parents, 
whose prosperity is their chief delight. 

Let there be mutual love. It is an indescribable charm. It gives to every thing a 
higher value and importance. If you are sick or afflicted, all are ready to offer you their 
assistance. The individual happiness of each is the paramount concern of all. 

Behold the lonely and destitute widow, who, in her solitude, is neglected by all the world. 
She has followed her husband and friends; one—all—to the silent grave. Poor and 
needy, she was driven from the ranks of the gay. In her distress, there are none who know 
her; none who share with her their society. But why should you pity her? She is 
happier than you can conceive! A pious daughter, who renounces the pleasures of the 
world, labours through the day, and by the burning of the midnight lamp, to add to the 
comfort and support of her aged mother. Why should you pity her, when she partici- 
pates in heavenly joys, that gold cannot purchase ? 

Why do you sympathize with the aged man, whois languishing in prison, because his 
misfortunes have prevented him from discharging his debts? He is already liberated! 
A dutiful son, at the sacrifice of his own liberty, has bartered himself to the army, to 
procure the release of his helpless but beloved father. 

How many blessings, even in affliction, spring out of family concord. How pleasant 
its consequences—how lasting its recollection. mestic harmony may be likened unto 
heaven ; but discord is only to be compared with hell itself. 

How deplorable is the man who leaves the bosom of his family, in pursuit of happi- 
ness elsewhere! He is cverywhere a stranger, even in his own dwelling! He must 
brood over his sorrows alone! There are none to share with him their sympathy! 
Cold civility is all he receives from the world! He complains with bitterness, that . 
ever pledged his hand at the altar! His children are to him as thorns that bear no fruit! 

It is to be regretted that discord in families is increasing rather than diminishing. 
This is owing to the many inconsiderate marriages that are cunstantly taking place. 
Many people enter into a matrimonial alliance, without reflecting upon the importance 
of the subject, or studying each other’s character or disposition. They contemptuous- 
ly barter the happiness of a whole life, for a family name, or unnecessary fortune. But 
alas! no paltry wealth or ancestral honors can atone for the tears of anguish, or desola- 
tion of the heart that it occasions. 

There can be happiness in the married state, only where there is a similarity of 
disposition, that will ensure mutual love, and enable the parties in case of misfortune, to 
rely solely upon each other. We have seen indigent families emerging from the depths 
of their poverty, and becoming great and illustrious by the virtue and industry of the hus- 
band ; or the innocence and economy of the wife. We have also seen the prosperity of 
affluent families blasted by the discord of the parents, whose infirmities have extend- 
ed over and given a hue even to the characters of their children. 

It is a great source of evil to the newly married pair, when, instead of seeking happi- 
ness in the society of each other, they resort to gay assemblies. Before they are aware 
of their own weakness, they find themselves already. corrupted by their dissipations. 
The increasing thirst for those foolish pleasures renders the uniform peace of the house 
tedious and oppressive. Their idleness leads to want, their prosperity is at an end, and 
they sometimes contract dangerous acquaintances, that is too often repented of with tears 
of blood. 

And lastly: amore fearful evil is a contempt for religion. A pious man can never be 
entirely miserable. He will love those who are under his care—look with indulgence 
upon their faults—bear with their infirmities, and endeavour to correct their frailties. 
Where there is no domestic peace, there is an absence of religion. The precepts of Christ 
have given place to passion and defamation. Instead of tenderness and affection, we 
shall find cold hearted selfishness ; instead of confidence in God. there will be madness and 
despair! The children, too, instead of loving their Creator, are full of pride, presump- 
tion and mockery. Piety and virtue seem to have taken their flight. 

If thou wouldest restore the peace and tranquillity of thy family, thou must first awak- 
en religious impressions. When thou hast succeeded in this, then thou hast laid the 
corner stone of domestic felicity. Preserve the equanimity of thy temper ; exercise 
kindness to those who are under thy control, and they will love and respect thee the more. 
Thus wilt thou establish the joy and happiness of thy household, and strife and jealousy 
will flee away. 

Without mutual respect there can be but little domestic happiness. Many newly 
married couples lavish their affection upon each other for a few weeks, and then give 
way to disputes and quarrels. As they advance in their matrimonial existence, they be- 
come more negligent in their conduct ; those little attentions by which they before ren- 
dered each other agreeable, are forgotten or despised ; less attetnion is paid to their ex- 
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terior ; they grow more indifferent, and care but little whether they or offend. 
Finally, rudeness will extinguish the last spark of respect, they will contend about 
trifles ; exact unusual obedience; and seek, if possible, to revenge every trifling wrong. 

You must govern your children and servants with proper respect and dignity. 
every censure, every command, every denial of their requests be given without too 
much authority. rid they have been guilty of error, do not reprove them before others ; 
but show them their own unworthiness in private. They will love you for your delicacy; 
they will obey your commands with more cheerfulness, and their happiness will not be 
embittered by the ridicule of their companions. 

Wouldst thou behold domestic misery ? thou wilt find it in families where there is no 
discipline—where parents publicly expose the faults of their children—where brothers 
and sisters are permitted to quarrel and inflict blows with impunity—where a discon- 
tented wife is always abusing her servants. ‘These, indeed, are the abodes of misery. 

He who would receive respect must show it to others. It is not our rank in society, 
but rather our exemplary virtue that must awaken the respect of others. 

Where there is suspicion and distrust there can be no domestic peace. If-we confide 
in the honesty of a person, he is led to respect himself, and therefore would not willing- 
ly lessen our good opinion of him. 

The husband and wife; who have entered into so sacred an alliance, should never 
make use of any little artifice or untruth, however innocent, to deceive each other. Let 
there be nothing concealed one from the other ; then your minds cannot be poisoned by 
unhallowed suspicion or jealousy, which, if once kindled, burns with all the raging and 
unquenchable fires of hell. ‘ 

Do not lessen the confidence that your ehildren may repose in you. Let them not 
conceal from you their faults. Do not make them deceitful by your severity. In whom 
shall they confide, if their hearts must be locked in the presence of their parents? If 
they hide from you their faults, it is because they have no reliance upon your affections. 

Let there be an earnest desire to keep up a mutual confidence between husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, masters and servants. Respect the 
present good qualities of the latter, and never accuse them of any former error. This 
would be an end to their respect and esteem. Never encourage a disposition to recall 
past offences among your children or servants. 

It should be a regulation of every house that its economy or domestic concerns should 
not be publicly exposed by its inmates. None—not even the nearest relations—should 
share in such secrets. It is destructive of all peace and happiness. Our home is a sanc- 
tuary too sacred to be invaded. Idle curiosity should not be admitted that it may go 
into the streets and highways, to unbosom our secrets to the gaping crowd. 

Our children and servants ought not to make known the most trifling incident that oc- 
curs in the house. Not that there is always danger to be apprehended; but they should 
be accustomed to a proper degree of silence. Be careful to banish all tale bearers, tat- 
lers, and slanderers from your presence! If you would have your own secrets respect- 
ed, then respect those of others. Do not inquire too eagerly after the affairs of your 
neighbours ; particularly if they do not concern you. 

And, most merciful God, in whatever situation of life I may be placed, it will be my 
secret pride and happiness to encourage domestic peace and tranquillity —Be thou a ruler 
of my own family! Guide and instruct us with thy wisdom, and take us all into thy 
protection! Blessed and animated by thee, we have already a sweet foretaste of 
heaven! 





THE GIFTS OF TIME. 


WE are taught by the world, in our best and brightest hours, 
To blend with guilt and dust the spirit’s loftiest powers ; 
And in the last aurora that heralds us on high, 

The world, inured to wo, passes on without a sigh. 


We are taught by the world to crush the heart’s emotions, 

And offer on its shrine life’s soul-involved devotions; 

And the world, when foes assail and swells Death’s torrent flood, 
Goes on with smiles that seem to banquet on our blood. 














The Gifts of Time. 





The virgin light of beauty and the rosebeam smile of love 
Desert us in the dawn of elysium seen above, 

And through ihe years of manhood, its passions and its pride, 
No music, but sad memory’s, is uttered by our side. 







The fount of bliss is poison’d, and the heavens of hope are clouded 
By the serpent breath of Evil in the robes of Eden shrouded; 

And the living hues of earth, like our holiest thoughts of glory, 

In the tempest and the mildew, wax feeble, wan, and hoary. 














With miscreants we must mingle to earn our daily bread, 
And forget, with the faithless, the loved and honored dead ; 
We must be to men chain’d vassals and ingrates to our God, 
To buy the world’s applause—or suffer ’neath its rod. 







We must link the trembling spirit to the loathed embrace of crime, 
And rejoice that discretion is the grandest gift of Time ; 

We must measure, like Procrustes, the sceptre and the chain, 

And crown the rich with glory and the poor with felon pain. 










We must bear the tyrant’s torture without a tear or sigh, 
And for the gold of earth desert our native sky ; -_ 
We must lose the bloom, the brightness, the ecstacy of youth, 

To fold around our bosoms the agony of truth. 

* * * * * * 










* 





And the awful hour must pass o’er me as it hath passed o’er all, 

Since demon envy wrought man’s guilt, and guilt his utter fall ; 

Yet knowledge, custom, sights, and sounds, most common and un- 
noted, 

Make not familiar that dark doom to which we are devoted. 







Shrinking from dust and shuddering o’er the midnight vault of clay, 
Man breathes and burns to consummate the triumphs of a day; 
And, casting from his soul the death-throe and the gloom, 

Lights with his passion’s balefires the darkness of the tomb. 







i No dream of sunny morn, and of leaves and flowers that part 4 
Their dewy lips to breathe the incense of the heart— (| 

No vision of the glory that bends o’er earth from heaven, 

Till, ’mid earth’s ruin, dust awakes, can e’er to man be given. 







Amid the ghastly glimmer of pale and cold decay, 

No voice of music wanders, no life revealing ray ; 

But the soul, in beauty’s realm, awaits the glorious hour, 
When its temple here in time shall be its deathless bower. 
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We shall go but to the home where our fathers are at rest, i, 
As the eagle bears the deathshaft unto her mountain nest ; e 
And, though we cannot breathe the flowers that grow above us, 3 
Yet we shall sleep amid the hues of earth and heaven that love us. \4 








Nothing shall perish, all must change, and elements combined 
Part, like a cloud of gloom, before the pathway of the mind ; 
That through death’s ebon portals, the spirit may ascend, 
And its immortal brightness with the pomp of seraphs blend ! 


¥. 
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GERMAN MAGIC. 


TEUTONIC INCOMPREHENSIBILITIES ILLUSTRATED. 


Scene—A_ dimly lighted room in an old 
castle, 


Magician, (solus.) Spirits of ocean, air 
and earth, 
Who reigned ere man had mortal birth, 
Who wander through the worlds of mind, 
Hurl lightnings back, outspeed the wind, 
Through midnight gloom and tempest’s 
rack, 

Foilow the meteor’s awful track, 
And plunge within the caves of ocean, 
To lash the deep to wild commotion— 
Spirits of evil! appear! appear! 
Come in your forms of gloom and fear, 
In your darkest thoughts for wildest deeds, 
To do at once what your Lord arreeds. 
Spirits flash forth! appear! appear! 
The spell is past—and I am here! 


(The Spirits arise.) 
Hail ! all hail, ye ghastly crowd! 
Unfold your forms from flame and cloud, 
Unreal shapes of fear and wonder! 
Loose your lightnings—wake your thun- 
der! 
Ye comet-heralds of dismay, 
Whose bliss is bale, whose home the fray, 
Where Havoc loathes the feast ye offer, 
Revenge turns pale before your scoffer, 
And fierce ambition renders up, 
Unquaffed, the bitter poison cup! 
Ye drink destruction, dwell in ruin, . 
Gloat o’er doom’d virtue’s last undoing, 
Matchless in guilt, in pride unpeer’d, 
With strength to crush what men have 
feared ! 
I bade ye come to do my will— 
Can ye a dread command fulfil? 


First Spirit. Wizard! we heard thy 
nameless spell, 

It shook the darkened vaults of hell, 
And as we hasted, seas of flame 
Poured o’er the dreadful path we came, 
And shrieks of horror, near and far, 
Mingled with Ruin’s deathless war, 
And arrowy lightnings, gory red, 
Wreathed every spirit’s lifted head. 
So, we have come; what would’st thou 


now, 
Man of the dark and stormy brow ? 


Gaze not, but speak, and we obey— 
What wouldst thou with us—Wizard! say! 


Magician. When I shall summon, will 

ye render 

The shadow of an idol form— 

Blue eyes swam with passion tender; 

But pale brow gashed by death’s cold 
worm ? 

At my command, send forth a spirit, 

A phantom image to inherit ; 

Till murder imaged shall be true, 

And a fair virgin wed to you? 


Second a For a time, O Wizard! 
thou 
Holdst all hell by spell and vow; 
But thy bond is three times three— 
One only crime is left to thee! 
We saw thy purpose ere it entered 
Thy waking brain where guilt hath centred, 
And warn thee yet—but fate unspoken 
Yields thee henceforth no other token. 


Magician. Thanks for a devil’s sympa- 
thy! 
I dare and dread not all to be— 
I make while others are but made— 
Reply at once—am I obeyed ? 


First Spirit. When first thy spell o'er 
us shall hover, 

The maid shall wail to see her lover; 
And he shall gain his purposed end 
Who first dissolves the phantom fiend ; 
Living with parted cannot dwell, 
Breathless the breathing not resemble, 
When side by side—to hell! to hell! 
Thou art obeyed—now Wizard! tremble! 


Magician. Away! there’s madness in 
the air! 
Each to his own deep fiery ‘air! 
( The spirits vanish.) 

Gods that are vassals! fare ye well! 
I see a shroud, I hear a knell! 
And ghosts along the moonlight glimmer, 
Fainter sighing, fading dimmer; 
The tempest sleeps beneath the mountain, 
The pale stars quiver on the fountain, 
Silence, death and judgment pause 
To seal the great magician’s laws. 

ARASAPHA. 





Very mournful and hallowed will ever be the memory of my lovely, 
premature, and intellectual boy. When my spirit hovers over the past, 
and all his sweet affections and thoughts rise before me, so actual is the 
presence of my child, that I start as from a dream of agony, and for a mo- 
ment deem he is beside me in my loneliness. But bitter conviction of ay 
desolate bereavement quickly seizes upon my mind, and, with a sig 
and tear of anguish, I turn to the cold earth, on whose bosom he sleeps, 
and the far, mysterious heaven, in whose depths his undefiled and exalted 
intellect adores his spotless, his almighty Creator. 


VOL. III. NO. XIII. 
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OBITUARY. 


“I came to the abode of my Fathers, and said to the friends of my youth, 
“ Where are they ?” And an echo replied, “ Where are they ?” 


Died, on the 14th of September last, in the 74th year of his age, Mar- 
THEW RANDALL, Esq. The subject of this notice was born in London, 
on the 22d of August, 1760. At an early age, he left his native country 
to enter a Seminary at Paris, where he remained for some time, and 
acquired that correctness of pronunciation and fluency in the French 
language for which he was so distinguished. On his return to England, 
he continued his scholastic pursuits; and those, who knew him most inti- 
mately, can form the best estimate of the use he made of the opportunities 
which offered for improvement. Having completed his education, he 
was placed in the office of an eminent London merchant, where he had 
certain regular duties allotted him, which, though arduous, he was in the 
habit of accomplishing in a much less time than would have been con- 
sumed by young men of an humbler grade of talent. At that time he 
enjoyed an intimacy with Erskine, Charles J. Fox, Thiswall and other 
celebrated men of those days, and in this manner he gathered much of 
his vast fund of political knowledge, and collected so many anecdotes of 
eminent men. His recollection of events was so accurate as to persons, 
times and places, that he was regarded as one of the best informed chroni- 
clers of his day. He was distinguished for his industry and fidelity 
in all the affairs of life. As in the political, so in the religious world, he 
courted the society of the most distinguished, and had the honor of being 
numbered among the friends of Toplady, Robinson, Rowland Hill, and 
many others of like eminence for religious learning. —__ 

Mr Randall arrived in Philadelphia in 1798, where he resided more 
than forty years, drawing around him an extensive circle of friends by 
whom his friendship was vilued, as he carried good humor into every 
society. His flow of spirits, even to the last year of his life, was exuber- 
ant, and there was a vivacity of manner and cheerfulness of tone in his 
conversation which made him, independent of his wellstored mind, a most 
agreeable and instructive companion. His singleness and kindness of 
heart were never surpassed. And above all, he was, through life, a firm 
believer in the redemption of man through the blood of the Lamb, and 
laid his gray hairs upon the pillow of death with a confident hope in the 
merits of his Redeemer. After bestowing his blessing upon his weeping 
family, and repeating his firm reliance on the Saviour, he fell asleep in 
the firm assurance of a glorious redemption. ‘ So teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 


Antony Lavssat, Esq. of the Philadelphia Bar, who recently indulged 
the most sanguine anticipations of legal eminence and forensic fame, 
died, on the 29th of October, after a lingering illness, in the flower of an 
unaccomplished existence. How countless are the occasions on which we 
reiterate the ancient apophthegm—* Vanity of vanities!” and mourn the 
premature darkening of the world’s ascending luminaries! When the 
aged depart, and their hoary heads and shrivelled limbs and weary hearts 
are laid in the sepulchre of oblivion, the law of nature is fulfilled, and 
death excites no astonishment, however profound be our regret ; but when 
the flower is blighted in its beauty, and the stately tree is struck down by 
the lightning, there is a void in the bosom that sighs over the unnatural 
desolation. 
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Mrs Saran Warers, the mother, we think, of our old friend Tiot, of 
Effingham, died in Savannah, on the 28th of September, aged sixtyfive. 
How few of her sex would have survived the perils which environed her! 
Mrs Waters was a native of Virginia, but upon her intermarriage with 
Captain Charles Tiot, emigrated with her husband to St Domingo, and 
settled upon a coffee plantation. During the troubles which followed in 
that island, their negroes, taking advantage of Captain Tiot’s absence, 
rose—a gang entered the room in a threatening and insolent. manner. 
Every white for some miles round had already fallen a victim to the fury 
of the slaves. With no white person, except her two small children, 
there was much cause to fear, and but little to hope. Great as was the 
emergency, she was equal to it. She felled the ringleader with the bar of 
the door, and having armed herself with a pair of pistols, compelled the 
assailing party to accompany her and. her children, with two faithful 
slaves, towards the seaboard. While travelling in hopes of meeting her 
husband, she was captured by a party of brigands, and confined in a house 
near a fort in their possession. The success of her husband against the 
insurgent slaves, in another part of the island, had nigh been fatal to her; 
for, no sooner did those in whose power she was hear it, than they turned 
the guns of the fort upon the place of her confinement. But none can per- 
ish whom Heaven wills to be saved; and Mrs Tiot with her party, though 
the house was made a wreck over their heads, escaped uninjured to Ja- 
maica, and shortly afterwards came with her husband toSavannah, where 
she resided until her death. 


Died, lately, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, Counr Van Potanen, aged 
77 years. Count Polanen was of the old Dutch nobility, an ancient and 
respectable house in Holland, who were the civil and legislative repre- 
sentatives of the city of Flushing for about five hundred years. In the 
civil commotions and revolutions of that country, the estates of that 
house, and those of the nobility generally were confiscated. The 
count in early life read law rather as an accomplishment than otherwise ; 
but by a reverse of circumstances, was finally compelled to resort to it as 
a profession, and hereby obtained wealth and eminence. As a diplomatist 
he resided in most of the courts of Europe, and well understood the intri- 
cate policy of them all. For a number of years he was governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards chief justice of the Batavian Repub- 
lic. He was well acquainted with Washington and his cabinet, and the 
United States Senate, during Washington’s administration, at which time 
he was minister of Batavia to this government. Count Polanen said he 
had been in all the courts of Europe, but that the United States Senate, 
when composed of Jay, Ellsworth, Trumbull, Strong, King, Morris, Pinck- 
ney, Monroe, Henry, etc. was the most august and dignified body on the 
face of the earth. He was friendly and partial to this country. Several 
years since, however, he returned to Holland with a view of there spending 
the remainder of his days, but on his arrival found so much change, commo- 
tion and hazard, that he returned to this country without even landing his 
effects. The pleasant and peaceful shores of America had charms to him 
more desirable than his native land. , Count Polanen was a man of uncom- 
mon learning and great research. He was familiar with all the European 
languages, and in his manners was the polished and courtly gentleman, 
and a professor of the christian religion. He has left a widow and two 
daughters to lament his death, by which the title and house of Polanen 
have become extinct. 


Causici the Sculptor.—Enrico Cavstct, sculptor, died in August last, 
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in Havana, of the Asiatic cholera, after an illness of only fifteen minutes. 
In him the world has lost the favourite and most successful pupil of the re- 
nowned Canova—and the United States have been deprived of a man who, 
by his genius, has done much towards the perpetuation of some of the inte- 
resting features of our country. Causici executed the two basso relievos in 
the capitol at Washington, of Colonel Boon and the Indians, and the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims—he was the author of the monument of Washington, at 
Baltimore, and the traces of his masterly mind are to be found in his re- 
cent bust of De Witt Clinton, in the City Hall of New York. In the ago- 
ny of disappointed hope and frustrated success, he left our shores for Cuba, 
and died unsolaced by love, unheeded by friends, and unrenowned by fame. 
Requiescat in pace ! 


Mrs Hannan More, the pious, celebrated and venerable authoress, 
died at Clifton, England, on the 7th of September, aged 88 years. A long 
life of virtue, usefulness and fame has led, we doubt not, to an immortality 
of bliss. 


Mr Lynpe Cart in, long an eminent, honourable and respected man of 
business, died in New York, October 18, aged 65. His memory and ex- 
ample will be long revered and cherished. 





The Catastrophe of the Steamer New England.—The law, we are 
often told, is the protector of life and property; why, then, can it not 
shield the defenceless against the inevitable dangers of puerile, yet nefari- 
ous steamboat rivalry? Why are we startled and shocked by such fre- 
quent reports of wreck and ruin, which pass away with a momentary sym- 
pathy, and without investigation? Enactments for the protracted and 
bitter punishment of every petty larceny and misdemeanor are in cease- 
less operation, while the jealousy of a steamboat captain hurries, perhaps, 
hundreds of respectable individuals in an instant of ineffable agony, from 
the tenderest affinities of earth. If there is any justice, these reckless 
triflers with human life should be arraigned as murderers; and the right- 
eous law should pronounce upon them a judgment which would interdict 
forever the disgraceful and terrible scenes so often inflicted on a horror- 
stricken community. 

A gentleman from Northampton, who was on board the New England, 
during the late awful explosion, has written a graphic account of tke dis- 
aster, whieh we reprint with the hope that it may be remembered. 

“‘ The boat Jeft New York for Hartford with about eighty passengers, on 
Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, in company with two others, one for Pro- 
videnee, and the other for Nerwich, Connecticut. It was evident to the 
passengers at starting, from the number of spectators on shore and the 

feelings of some individuals on board the boat, that something was attached 

to their departure ef more than ordinary interest. The sequel proved 
satisfactory enough to all, that heavy bets were pending on the arrival and 
relative speed of the Boats, for, between the Hartford and Providence 
lines there has always been a spirit of rivalship for speed and power. 

These Boats continued rucing for some hours, each pressing their 
speed to a fearful and hazardous rapidity; but the New England finally 
went ahead, and at dark was some miles in advance of the others, going, 
as some intelligent passengers stated, without the aid of tide or current, 
seventeen knots an hour! Early in the evening the passengers generally 

retired to their berths, the ladies to their cabin on the upper deck on a 
line with the boilers, and the gentlemen to theirs below it. Our inform- 
ant relates, that the first sensation he experienced after some hours’ sleep, 
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was two successive explosions, which seemed enough to shiver the boat 
into atoms and tear up the very foundations of the greatdeep. It was aw- 
ful, appallingly awful. Immediately the most terrific, heartrending, ago- 
nizing screams and groans followed, telling but too plainly that the boilers 
had burst, and spread death and devastation among the passengers. 

The boat reeled and shuddered under the force of the shock, and it 
seemed from the grating sounds below, that for the moment, the force of 
the explosion had driven her against the bottom of the river. Our in- 
formant states, as soon as he could gain consciousness enough, he sprang 
from his berth, having most of his clothes previously on, and found the 
carpeted cabin floor alive with burning cinders from the furnaces and hot 
water from the boilers. Everything was confused and terrifying. He 
groped his way in the dark among the ruins of the staircase and soon 
found himself onthe upper deck. What a scene of horror and consterna- 
tion presented itself! The night was dark and tempestuous, and the deck 
of the boat, seen by one dim light, presented a confused mass of ruins. 
The wheelhouses were torn off, the boilers and machinery scattered in 
fragments, and the ladies’ cabin broken and blasted almost in pieces! 
Around him lay nearly thirty men, women and children, burnt, lacerated 
and scalded, covered with blood and black as negroes, some uttering the 
most piercing shrieks and heartrending cries for assistance, and others in 
the noiseless, but convulsive throes and agonies of death ! 

‘ All was confusion ‘and“dismay among the passengers, who could ren- 
der but little assistance to the poor surviving sufferers. It was now about 
three o’clock, and as daylight came, the horrors of the scene more fully 
developed themselves. The deck was literally a scene of blood and 
carnage. ‘The unfortunate females suffered terribly. The whole force 
of the explosion, fragments of the boilers, steam and hot water, all seem- 
ed to have expended themselves on the inmates of the ladies’ cabin. 
When their clothes were carefully removed, the skin and even flesh fol- 
lowed, and it was torturing to humanity even attempting to soften or re- 
lieve their sufferings. Some were terribly bruised, and had their limbs 
broken, whilst others were so burnt and scalded that death must ensue. 
Two or three hideous black looking objects, whom reason had left, were 
seen writhing about on deck, in the last agonies of dissolution. These 
poor afflicted remnants of humanity expired soon after, so disfigured as 
scarcely tobe recognized by anybody. Four died that morning and 
five more during the day. Expresses were sent in all directions after 
medical assistance, and everything was done to relieve the tortures and 
sufferings of these poor victims of steamboat racing, which kindness 
could dictate or humanity devise.” 

Catalogue of the dead and wounded: 

Deav.—Elias Bushnel, Killingworth; Daniel Harvey Jerome; Jared 
Lane, Killingworth; James C. Bronson, Hartford ; Allen Pratt, Hartford; 
John M. Heron, Reading, Conn.; Mr Shepard, Norwich ; Lyman Warner, 
Plymouth, Conn.; Dr Stephen B. Whiting, Reading, Conn.; J. T. Bur- 
gess, of Waterville, Oneida county, New York, late of Colchester, Conn.; 
Mrs Thompson, (a Scotch woman,) and child, on their way to reside at 
Thompsonville, Conn.; Mrs Hunter, an elderly Scotch lady, Conn.; John 
Easterbrook, of Concord, N. H.—body found in the river; Mrs Abigail 
Stocking, Middletown ; Miss Warner, sister of Lyman Warner. 

Wounpep.—Capt. Waterman; Wm. Savage, clerk of the boat; Giles 
Farnum, Killingworth, fireman; Samuel Pasha, Quebec, deck hand ; Ed- 
win Bell, Glastenbury, fireman; Jane Pruden, chambermaid ; Roderick 
G. F. Goodrich, Wethersfield ; Mrs Hastings, of Gill, Mass. two children 
of Mrs Thompson. 
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Anna Maria Porter.—Did we know the original source of this epitome 

of a literary and unspotted life, we should cheerfully acknowledge it. 

The female intellect of England is of the loftiest and noblest order. 

Baillie, More, Edgeworth, Hemans, Radcliffe, Shelley, Norton, Jewsbury, 

Howitt, Jamieson, Martineau, and many others not so readily occurring, 

are names to be loved and revered. The beautiful affections of the female 

heart have been portrayed by minds not unequal to the acutest and most > 
masculine of our boastful sex. The Misses Porter were truly sisters in 

love, literature, piety and genius ; but one of them, alas! has gone, and 

this is her brief biography. 

‘¢ Miss Anna Maria Porter, though anative of England was taken an 
infant to Scotland, where she was brought up. Her sister, Miss Jane 
Porter’s little domestic introductions to her works in “The Standard 
Novels,” gives several interesting anecdotes of the plan used in the culture 
of their minds there, by their mother, whose venerable name is not held 
in less respect, than that of any of the most revered of our British matrons ; 
having shown in herself the best excellencies of the female character, in 
a wife’s, a widow’s, a mother’s fulfilled duties. She educated her children 
on these principles : and, though neither of her daughters took on them- 
selves the same train of woman’s usual destiny, their pens have been 
devoted to instil from the parental source, the precepts and example of 
such acharacter. But, perhaps, her youngest daughter, the lamented - ~ 
subject of this memoir, executed her self-imposed task with a deeper 
insight than her sister, into the female heart; and with a more intimate 
knowledge of all the bearings of domestic affections, feelings, and mutual 
sensibilities to be cherished, or gently changed frem weakness into 
strength, but in no instance to be designedly offended. In painting 
these family pictures, Miss Anna Maria Porter’s pen, we may venture to 
say, was quite at home/—Her kind, delicate and endearing spirit delighted 
in all the fostering amenities, all the tendernesses, and elegant courtesies 
of life ; and, most especially, those to be shown at the domestic hearth. 
Of such, were the wives, the mothers, the daughters, the sisters, the 
friends, in her novels, from that sweet tale of her early youth, “The 
Hungarian Brothers,” to her yet more admirable “ Barony.” Alas! the 
last of her works. 

“ Between those novels, her prolific genius made her pass away her own 
life’s spring and summer, in the production of many engaging and 
instructive volumes of asimilar character. ‘ Don Sebastian’ followed ‘The 
Hungarian Brothers,’ in order of time. And in the portrait of Cara Azak, (By 
the faithful wife of the hero, we have a picture, which several amiable and bf 
happy women, we know, have since acknowledged to have been the model 
whence they first sketched the line to secure their own connubial bliss. ( 
‘The Recluse of Norway,’ gives us sisterly, unselfish affection, ‘in honor 
preferring each other!’ ‘The Village of Mariendorpt,’ shows the perfection 
of filial duty. But how can we divide a spirit that with one great prin- 
ciple pervades them all? a spirit never weary to promote religious 
motives, blameless moral conduct, and the forbearing, cherishing love, 
which should ever abide in the human heart, with regard to all its rela- 
tions, in this probationary existence. 

“But we must not leave this part of the subject without noticing her ac- 
curate description of fashionable manners. Delightfully amusing, when 
found innocently gay ; but in most striking warning, when they lead to 
pining regrets, misery, and too frequently to ruin. Her‘ Honor O‘Hara,’ 
and especially her tale called ‘Coming Out,’ need not our criticism, to show 
their value as beacons in this way. Miss A. M. Porter was a sweet poetess; 
many specimens grace her novels ; and some of them have not less sweet 
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airs adapted to them by some of our best composers. One, ‘Yon lonely 
Star,’ from her story of * Jeannie Holiday,’ (that lovely Scottish tale, so 
often compared, in tender pathos, to the long celebrated ballad of Auld 
Robin Gray !’) was set and sung with all her fine voice’s affecting melody, 
by Miss Patty Wilkinson. 

“The year after the publication of ‘The Barony,’ the venerable and 
beloved mother of our authoress died. From that period, Miss Anna 
Maria Porter’s health, always fragile, became more so; and her sister, with 
a natural anxiety, which held her as one of the last of her treasures on earth, 
in the course of a few months afterwards, ‘took her from their home at 
Esher in Surrey, to begin a little tour for change of scene and air. 
During March and April of the present year, they were in London: and 
there many friends of past times renewed the pleasure of meeting one 
whose attaching social qualities were ever uppermost in the minds which 
knew her best—so much in true value, is real worth of heart, beyond even 
firstrate talents though possessed by the same beloved person. Vanity 
had no place in her character. She thought humbly of her own talents ; 
and still more humbly of the unobtrusive tenor of a life, which in the 
retirement of her village home, she had long dedicated to the Christian’s 
silent walk of ‘charity with all human beings, in thought, word and deed!’ 
In the course of their purposed tour, the sisters came to Bristol on the 
28th of May, where their brother, Dr Porter, resides as a physician. Miss 
A. M. Porter was taken ill of a fever on the 3d of June, which, in spite of 
his utmost skill, and that of another professional gentleman, terminated 
her earthly life,on the 21st of the same month. But she closed it in the 
spirit of that life’s career; an example to the ‘lowly in heart!’ and to those 
who have a faithful trust in the Divine Promise, that ‘such shall see God !’ ” 





THE DEATH UNTO THE WORLD. 
sy J. C. Pray, sz. Editor of the Pearl. 


Ir is a pleasant thing to die and feel 
Our last wild pulses throbbing, while no seal 
Of Death is placed upon our placid brow; 
The soul in quiet looks within itself, 
And, as within a mirror, sees the shapes— 
Some dim, some palpable with steady light— 
That stand like statues in the vista there. 
The world—where Art and Genius long have made 
Their beauteous congregations please the mind, 
Where coldness, villainy, deceit, and wrong 
Triumphant, in exemption yet uncloyed, 
Lie like a brood from hell, and laugh and shriek 
O’er shattered urns where once pure minds have dwelt, 
Is not seen there.—Its forms are all concealed ; 
And not athought is mirrored in that face 
Which is not stamped with more of heaven than earth. 


And thus, it is a pleasant thing to die ! 
For countless shades pass o’er that mirror’s face ; 
And if man’s spirit deigns to gaze on that - 
Which ever will delight—the object stands, 
While rushes through the soul a secret joy. 
Oh, I have gazed—and with unwearied eyes— 
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Howitt, Jamieson, Martineau, and many others not so readily occurring, 
are names to be loved and revered. The beautiful affections of the female 
heart have been portrayed by minds not unequal to the acutest and most 
masculine of our boastful sex. The Misses Porter were truly sisters in 
love, literature, piety and genius ; but one of them, alas! has gone, and 
this is her brief biography. 

‘Miss Anna Maria Porter, though anative of England was taken an 
infant to Scotland, where she was brought up. Her sister, Miss Jane 
Porter’s little domestic introductions to her works in “The Standard 
Novels,” gives several interesting anecdotes of the plan used in the culture 
of their minds there, by their mother, whose venerable name is not held 
in less respect, than that of any of the most revered of our British matrons ; 
having shown in herself the best excellencies of the female character, in 
a wife’s, a widow’s, a mother’s fulfilled duties. She educated her children 
on these principles: and, though neither of her daughters took on them- 
selves the same train of woman’s usual destiny, their pens have been 
devoted to instil from the parental source, the precepts and example of 
such a character. But, perhaps, her youngest daughter, the lamented 
subject of this memoir, executed her self-imposed task with a deeper 
insight than her sister, into the female heart; and with a more intimate 
knowledge of all the bearings of domestic affections, feelings, and mutual 
sensibilities to be cherished, or gently changed frem weakness into 
strength, but in no instance to be designedly offended. In painting 
these family pictures, Miss Anna Maria Porter’s pen, we may venture to 
say, was quite at home/—Her kind, delicate and endearing spirit delighted 
in all the fostering amenities, all the tendernesses, and elegant courtesies 
of life ; and, most especially, those to be shown at the domestic hearth. 
Of such, were the wives, the mothers, the daughters, the sisters, the 

= friends, in her novels, from that sweet tale of her early youth, “The 
7 Hungarian Brothers,” to her yet more admirable “ Berony.” Alas! the 
last of her works. 

“‘ Between those novels, her prolific genius made her pass away her own 
life’s spring and summer, in the production of many engaging and 
instructive volumes of asimilar character. ‘ Don Sebastian’ followed ‘The 
Hungarian Brothers,’ in order of time. And in the portrait of Cara Azak, By) 
the faithful wife of the hero, we have a picture, which several amiable and 
happy women, we know, have since acknowledged to have been the model 
whence they first sketched the line to secure their own connubial bliss. { 
‘The Recluse of Norway,’ gives us sisterly, unselfish affection, ‘in honor 
preferring each other!’ ‘The Village of Mariendorpt,’ shows the perfection 
of filial daty. But how can we divide a spirit that with one great prin- 
ciple pervades them all? a spirit never weary to promote religious 
motives, blameless moral conduct, and the forbearing, cherishing love, 
which should ever abide in the human heart, with regard to all its rela- 
tions, in this probationary existence. 

‘‘But we must not leave this part of the subject without noticing her ac- 
curate description of fashionable manners. Delightfully amusing, when 
found innocently gay ; but in most striking warning, when they lead to 
pining regrets, misery, and too frequently to ruin. Her‘ Honor O‘Hara,’ 
and especially her tale called ‘Coming Out,’ need not our criticism, to show 
their value as beacons in this way. Miss A. M. Porter was a sweet poetess; 
many specimens grace her novels ; and some of them have not less sweet 
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airs adapted to them by some of our best composers. One, ‘Yon lonely 
Star,’ from her story of * Jeannie Holiday,’ (that lovely Scottish tale, so 
often compared, in tender pathos, to the long celebrated ballad of Auld 
Robin Gray |”) was set and sung with all her fine voice’s affecting melody, 
by Miss Patty Wilkinson. 

“The year after the publication of ‘The Barony,’ the venerable and 
beloved mother of our authoress died. From that period, Miss Anna 
Maria Porter’s health, always fragile, became more so; and her sister, with 
a natural anxiety, which held her as one of the last of her treasures on earth, 
in the course of a few months afterwards, took her from their home at 
Esher in Surrey, to begin a little tour for change of scene and air. 
During March and April of the present year, they were in London: and 
there many friends of past times renewed the pleasure of meeting one 
whose attaching social qualities were ever uppermost in the minds which 
knew her best—so much in true value, is real worth of heart, beyond even 
firstrate talents though possessed by the same beloved person. Vanity 
had no place in her character. She thought humbly of her own talents ; 
and still more humbly of the unobtrusive tenor of a life, which in the 
retirement of her village home, she had long dedicated to the Christian’s 
silent walk of ‘charity with all human beings, in thought, word and deed!’ 
In the course of their purposed tour, the sisters came to Bristol on the . 
28th of May, where their brother, Dr Porter, resides as a physician. Miss 
A. M. Porter was taken ill of a fever on the 3d of June, which, in spite of 
his utmost skill, and that of another professional gentleman, terminated 
her earthly life,on the 21st of the same month. But she closed it in the 
spirit of that life’s career ; an example to the ‘lowly in heart !’ and to those 
who have a faithful trust in the Divine Promise, that ‘such shall see God |’ ” 





THE DEATH UNTO THE WORLD. 
By J. C. Pray, sr. Editor of the Pearl. 


Ir is a pleasant thing to die and feel 
Our last wild pulses throbbing, while no seal 
Of Death is placed upon our placid brow ; 
The soul in quiet looks within itself, 
And, as within a mirror, sees the shapes— 
Some dim, some palpable with steady light— 
That stand like statues in the vista there. 
The world—where Art and Genius long have made 
Their beauteous congregations please the mind, 
Where coldness, villainy, deceit, and wrong 
_ Triumphant, in exemption yet uncloyed, 
Lie like a brood from hell, and Jaugh and shriek 
O’er shattered urns where once pure minds have dwelt, 
Is not seen there.—Its forms are all concealed ; 
And not athought is mirrored in that face 
Which is not stamped with more of heaven than earth. 


And thus, it is a pleasant thing to die ! 
For countless shades pass o’er that mirror’s face ; 
And if man’s spirit deigns to gaze on that - 
Which ever will delight—the object stands, 
While rushes through the soul a secret joy. 
Oh, I have gazed—and with unwearied eyes— 
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More heavenly perfect never were my joys! 

And that which most I love and ever shall— 

The mind of one as fair as heaven’s own sky— 
With mine seemed looking for another world, 

A purer dwelling place above the earth. 

In vain, ’mid mortals, can we find a home 

Save in the savage wilderness beyond 

The dark broad mountains, where the waters clash 
And rave amid a dreary solitude. 

Tis true that sometimes here, when twilight hues 
Or ruddy morn have shed their glories round, 
Within the shadow of some dark, tall tree, 

We’ve sat and cortemplated there the heaven 

On earth which minds can sometimes find—but like 
The passing of a silver cloud at night, 

Or apparition of the glorious sun 

When all the sky is black with thunder clouds, 
That heaven has vanished from our sight, and we 
Have wept to think how very brief that death 

Is, which is called The Death unto the World. 


It is—it is a pleasant thing to die, 
To cast away the mortal forms and thoughts, 
Which cluster round man here and cramp his soul, 
To look behind the veil of mortal woe, 
To leave the world forgotten, all shut out, 
To gaze on perfectness and truth, and see 
And love a place more fitted for the mind, 
A heavenly garden where the soul can bloom 
In endless freshness, and in quiet bliss. 
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‘ The Causes of Transatlantic Calumnies.—Should we employ the en- 
thusiastic and energetic language which our heart suggests, to express our 
reverence and admiration of the intellect and affections of our most valued 
friend, Dr Beasley, we might be accused of extravagance and exaggeration. 
Weare not among the number of those who forget friends or foes ; and, there- 
fore, our judgments are neither affected nor insincere. Preliminary to certain 
observations on the writings of the editor of this work, Doctor Beasley has 
so cogently developed the causes of our present vassal condition, that we 
cannot forbear to extract his remarks : 

‘‘ We are in the constant habit of hearing and reading the severest stric- 
tures upon American genius and taste, by European, and especially English 
writers and reviewers, and the charges which they repeat against us, it 
must be acknowledged, are repelled by our writers and speakers with a suf- 
ficient share of resentment and indignation. This sensibility to injury upon 
our part is perfectly natural and laudable ; the extreme, into which travellers 
through our country have extended their disparagement and vilification, 
has not only defeated all the salutary purposes which might be accomplished 

by a just and liberal criticism and animadversion, but justified the most 
indignant disclaimer and vehement recrimination. While, however, we 
admit that we share our full proportion of that resentment with which the 
breasts of our countrymen are fired, by the vile misrepresentations and 
calumnies of ignorant and prejudiced travellers and reviewers, we must take 
the liberty to remark, that our countrymen have not yet resorted to the most 
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effectual expedients by which to stop the mouths of cavillers, and raise our 
literary and scientific reputation above the reach of reproach and censure. 
It will not relieve us from the accusation of a deficiency in profound learn- 
ing and correct taste, to allege, as is frequently done, that we are, perhaps, 
at this time, the best informed nation upon earth, taken as a community ; 
that, considering the infant state of the republic, we have performed won- 
ders in the improvements of the soil, the cultivation of the useful arts, and 
the introduction and establishment of wise and wholesome institutions, 
religious, civil, and political, and in all those preliminary efforts, which lay 
the foundations of our future greatness, prosperity and eminence as a nation. 
To be an active and pon people, does not imply a scientific and 
literary one. It will not be denied by any intelligent and impartial foreigner, 
that as a rising community, we have never been surpassed, if ever equalled, 
in intelligence, activity and every species of useful enterprise. But, although 
we have a just claim to all this praise, which is by no means to be under- 
valued, yet this does not show that we have attained to excellence in the 
fine arts, become distinguished by profound erudition, or have reason to 
boast of our literary pretensions. No nation will or can ever merit this exalted 
distinction, without adopting those expedients, and resorting to those mea- ° 
sures, which are indispensable to this end. It is altogether desirable in all 
States, and inseparable from the prosperity of a republican government, that 
ithe whole body of the people should be enlightened by education; but if we 
wish to arrive at superiority in science, taste and letters, we must furnish to 
a small portion of the citizens the means of education in its highest perfec- 
tion, re adequate encouragement to men of science and literature. Our 
colleges must be richly endowed, supplied with numerous Professors, who 
are adequately rewarded for their talents and learning; their systems of 
instruction and course of study must be enlarged, and the most liberal en- 
couragement given to all the finished productions of genius. Is it to be 
expected, that men wili make the sacrifice of devoting their lives to the pur- 
suits of science and letters, however strong may be their appetency for them, 
when the publication of those works, which are the fruits of incessant toil 
and application, will afford them neither honor, reputation nor profit? Who 
will waste his time in solitary meditation, or exhaust his strength amidst 
nightly vigils, when he is aware that the only recompense, he shall receive 
during life, will be neglect, obscurity, want, and perhaps contempt and oblo- 
quy? The genius of a nation is a delicate plant, which must be watered 
by public encouragement and rewards, in order that it should produce its 
inestimable fruits. We are among the number of those who think, that in 
every nation, and in every age, there is always an adequate supply of 
talents and virtues among men, and that nature abhors a vacuum in this 
respect, if she do not in the physical world, and that the great distinctions, 
which have been exhibited between the different eras of the world, have 
arisen out of the variety in those causes which have been set into operation, 
to call forth the powers of men into vigorous and successful exercise. 
Hence the splendid displays of talent in the ages of Aristotle, of Cicero, of 
Pascal and of Newton. Let us set the same or similar causes into opera- 
tion, and we may be assured the results will be similar. We have a large 
share of talent and virtue among us, to raise us to the highest distinction, 
did we but furnish it with adequate motives to vigorous and persevering 
exertion. Genius of all sorts would be displayed, did we but provide ade- 
quate means of exciting and fostering its latent powers.” 


Mr George Catlin, the artist, whose deseriptions of western scenery and 
Indian rites, costumes, manners and customs, have attracted so much atten- 
tion.and encomium, has opened in Cincinnati a Gallery of Paintings, which 
will contribute to perpetuate the rememberance of the vanishing Men 
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and his own well merited fame. ‘The artist has wandered far, observed 

_with vigilance and depicted the scenes and characters, that surrounded him, 
with fidelity and beauty. He is.an enthusiast in the cause of the wronged 
and expatriated aborigines; and all the eloquence of his voice, pen and 
pencil has been employed in their vindication against the interested calum- 
nies of their oppressors. After the exhibition of more than two hundred 
paintings, which, in less than a year, he has completed, Mr Catlin will re- 
turn to the solitary scenes and the uncorrupted tribes he so much loves, and, 
in the prosecution of his beautiful art, explore the recesses of the Rocky 
Mountains and the vast coast of the Pacific. May safety, pleasure and 
fame attend him—as they have ever attended the equally tireless and en- 
thusiastic Audubon ! 


Mrs Charles Kemble, now in Paris, is training up another daughter for 
the stage, to occupy, we presume, the profitable place of Miss Fanny, who 
is about to be domiciliated among the fashionables of our goodly metropo- 
lis. Miss E. Paton, sister to Mrs Wood, was a successful debutant, late- 
ly, at the Haymarket. Miss Hughes, the singer, was married, in London, 
on the 4th of September, to Joseph Fenwick, Esq. Cooper, the veteran 
actor, is about to receive another benefit in New York. ‘Theatrical bene- 
fits are becoming insupportable annoyances. 


During the recent journey of the Hon. Henry Clay—than whom there 
breathes not a man more worthy of respect and reverence—he was met and 
welcomed to New England by three revolutionary soldiers, brothers, and 
the two eldest, twins, who fought at the battle of Concord, and contended 
for liberty during the seven years’ war that led to American Independence. 
The youngest of the heroic triumvirate is seventysix ; his brethren nearly 
ninety, yet hale and happy ; and almost every member of the large family, 
to which they belong, yet survives to rejoice on our glorious anniversary, 
and pour forth remembrances of the day when America groaned beneath 
the oppressions, indignities, exactions and contumelies of the haughty and 
bigoted nation who now alternately traduce our character and beg our 
patronage. Such longevity in a single household is a fact perhaps without 
parallel in history. ; 


“ Adulation.—A contemporary, taking occasion to eulogize Washing- 
ton Irving, says that his name will go down to posterity with that of 
Washington. If this were not nonsense, it would be blasphemy: and 
might excite abhorrence, if it did not raise contempt. Washington— 
the father of his country—the pride of his race—the greatest and the 
best, and Irving, the author of sketches of the Alhambra! If Washington 
Irving possesses the ordinary characteristics of his rece, he must regard 
with sickening contempt the fawning and a dulatory spirit of some of his 
countrymen. Conceding that his literary merits are as superlative as his 
idolators would have us believe, we are still at a loss to imagine the 
reason why he should be classed with our patriots. Were he even an 
American Addison, it were profanity to place his statue near that of the 
saviour of his country. But his literature is not national—it is not pe- 
culiarly the literature of America. It was mostly written in England, on 
English subjects, and for an English public. He loses no occasion to 
elevate British character, to vindicate British history, and flatter British 
foibles. It was this, in connection with his acknowledged personal and 
literary worth, that made him a fayourite in England: but it does not 
constitute him an American patriot. ‘The seal of the English aristocracy 
was placed on his reputation, and this, rather than his own acknowledged 
merits, has raised the enthusiasm of certain of the American’ literati. 
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Knickerbocker, his best work, was written before he left our shores; 
yet the voice of praise was then either silent, or if raised, cold and equi- 
vocal. The gold, that left our shores as dross, returns with a foreign 
stamp and is current. We rejoice to see literary merit encouraged: but 
are constrained to blush for the meanness that renders such base spirited 
homage to a foreign tribunal. We cannot understand why, when equal 
merit, purely, wholly, and enthusiastically American, is neglected, that 
an author, half foreign, should be elevated to idolatry, and offered a 
praise the most exaggerated, an adulation the most ridiculous. Cooper, 
who, with less polish, has more genius than Irving, and Paulding, who, 
inferior in grace and pathos, surpasses him in every other merit, have 
spent their lives in the cause of American literature, in the elucidation 
of American history, and the vindication of American character, are yet 
repaid with comparative coldness and neglect. If there can be patriot- 
ism in belles lettres, it is that which excites love at home and respect 
abroad for our country. We cannot consider those literary patriots who 
choose their home in a foreign land, their labours in foreign literature, 
and their reward in foreign patronage. 

“The name of Washington has been sufficiently degraded by unworthy 
associations ; let it not be extended to the writer of sketches and tales. 
Washington was formed by nature to stand alone on the page of history, 
and in the hearts of his countrymen ; and those who, in the spirit of adulation, 
would link him to the pigmies of the day, deserve the reprobation and 
contempt of every American.” 


An Estate in Abeyance.—The Birch family, it appears from documents 
submitted to us, though celebrated for pictorial genius, are very far from 
fortunate in acquisition or inheritance. Though a lineal descendant of 
Thomas Russell, son of the descendant of the decapitated patriot Lord Wil- 
liam Russell—and, by right, we are assured, the heir to all his immense 
possessions in Maryland, the venerable head of the Birch family is exclud- 
ed by poverty from the estates of his ancestors. ‘Thomas Russell emigrat- 
ed to America after his father’s martyrdom, and purchased, at that early 
period, it is probable, for a comparative pittance, those broad and fruitful 
lands, which now constitute a fortune. The vicissitudes and misfortunes 
that attended all who bore the name of Russell, while the Stuarts reigned 
in England, cast obscurity over the facts of the purchase; and, years elaps- 
ing without the appearance of a legal claimant, the vast territories passed 
into the possession of others, while—if we err not—the true heirs linger 
in penury. ‘This should not be in a country justly proud of its liberal and 
noble institutions. Will none of our learned and highspirited lawyers in- 
vestigate this case and guide an old impoverished heir to his withheld inheri- 
tance? 


The American Institute of Letters.—-We announce, with the highest 
pleasure and: the sincerest hope that it may be the germ of a most benefi- 
cial and powerful institution, the organization, in this city, of a society for 
the advancement of American Literature, and the patronage of cisatlantic 
authors. If its lofty patriotic designs are cherished and prosecuted with 
the wise enthusiam every such enterprise demands, we cannot question its 
wide and salutary success. The literary men of this country, unlike those 
of Europe, have been repelled from communion by individual jealousies, or 
separated into petty coteries less associated with the beautiful and exulting 
spirit of literature, than with the selfish purposes of clandestine passion. 
Therefore, we hail with delight a project which may tend to fraternize the 
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feelings, expand the capacities, exalt, confirm and perpetuate the know- 
ledge of those who, by their profession, should cherish the amenities of the 
heart and the dignified philosophy of the mind. 

At a meeting of a number of literary and scientific gentlemen, convened 
at the Franklin Institute, on Thursday the 31st ultimo, Stephen Simp- 
son, Esq. was called to the chair, and Dr Alexander C. Draper appointed 
secretary ; when, the objects of the meeting having been stated from the chair, 
it was, upon motion, shi 

Resolved, That this meeting resolve itself into an Association for the 
promotion of American letters and the patronage of American authors, _ 

Upon motion, a Constitution and By-Laws were presented, and unani- 
mously adopted under the name, style and title of THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF LETTERS. 

An election for officers then took place, and. the following named gentle- 
men were duly elected, to serve until the annual election, to be held. on the 
first Monday of next May. 

David Paul Brown, Esq, President. 

Stephen Simpson, Ist Vice President. 

Sumner L. Fairfield, 2d Vice President. 

John Howard Payne, 3d Vice President.. 

Thomas Sully, 4th Vice President. 

Dr Thomas E. Ware, Secretary. 

Dr Alexander C. Draper, Corresponding Secretary. 
John Neagle, Recording Secretary. 

Owen Stoever, Esq, Treasurer. 

Peter A. Browne, Esq, Curator. 


CENSORS. 
Washington Irving, Esq, New York. 
Col. George P. Morris, do 
John P. Kennedy, Esq, Baltimore. 
Dr James G. Percival, New Haven. 
James A. Hillhouse, do 
Joseph R. Chandler, Philadelphia. 
Josiah Randall, Esq. do 
Dr Thomas Augustus Worrall, do. 
Benjamin Mathias, do 


The following gentlemen were elected Honorary Members. 
The Rev Dr Lindsley, President of the Nashville University. 
Hon Edward Lytton Bulwer, M. P. London. 
Sheridan Knowles, Esq. do 
Frederick Beasley, D.D. Trenton, N. J. 
J. K. Paulding, New York. 
Professor Silliman, Yale College. 
Hon Samuel L. Southard, New Jersey. 
Hon Edward Everett, Massachusetts. 
C. R. Leslie, R. A. West Point. 
Hon William Wirt, Maryland. 
John J. Adams, New York. 
George D. Prentice, Editor of Louisville Journal and Focus. 
Adjourned to meet on Monday evening the 4th of November, at 7 
o’clock at the Franklin Institute. 


STEPHEN SIMPSON, Chairman. 
ALEexaNnDER C. Draper, Secretary. 
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We hear that Hibernian M‘Henry, whose mental and physical deformity 
is equally hideous and revolting, has written an epic surpassing even a 
Blackmore folio, the chief personages of which are dwarfs, giants, ee. 
and cerberi, spawned from pandemonium and the alluvion of the deluge ! 
It is consistent, and characteristic, that the malevolent pigmy and dunce 
the ne plus 


should dream of things as disgusting and loathsome as himself ; 
ultra of malice, impotence, and imbecility. 


Sculpture.—We are puter to hear that our relative and friend John 
Frazee, the distinguished Sculptor of New York, has been invited to model 
and execute a bust of Dr Bowditch, the great astronomer and mathemati- 
cian. Mr Frazee is a man of genius, who has surmounted almost innumer- 
able obstacles in his pathway to renown. 


Dr R. M. Bird, the author of the Gladiator and Oralloosa, who acquired 
deserved celebrity by these productions, has written another drama for 
Forrest’s representation, entitled The Broker of Bogota. Dr Bird is an 
amiable man of taste and genius, a scholar and a gentleman; and, though 
we do not deem him faultless, yet we indulge both pride and pleasure in 
the acknowledgment of his merit as a dramatic poet. His success has 
been very great. May his shadow never be less! — 


Our celebrated countryman, Charles R. Leslie, R. A., has returned to 
his native land, after a very long residence in England, and will immedi- 
ately occupy the chair of a Professor at West Point. We welcome his re- 
turn with the sincerest pride and pleasure, thongh he should have been ap- 
pointed to a more lucrative office. 


To those, whom Nature has gifted with the highest capacity of enjoy- 
ment, it has denied the means. No beings enjoy such an exquisite sense 
of pleasure and pain, as poets; ye: their lot has always been east in 
stony places, and trouble, trial and tribulation, without and within, like 
so many cerberi, have followed and flayed them. Poor and dejected, they 
come to the world, but the world receives them not, neither recks of their 
sorrows or their doom. But the power, which dwells within, ‘despises, 
while it abhors the ignorance, avarice, and cruelty without. 
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The Bondman. A Story of the times of 
Wat Tyler. Ritchie’s Library of Romance. 
No. 5. London. Smith, Elder & Co. 
1833. 

Suggested by Dr Robertson’s eloquent 
exposure of the feudal system, this tale of 
a.remote and darkened era instructs while 
it delights the reader. Though far from 
faultless in execution, the conception is in 
itself a moral of the highest interest and 
importance. The debasement, exactions, 
and remorseless cruelties endured by the 
peasantry of Europe for centuries—their 
profound ignorance, their hopeless servi- 
tude, their enervating superstitions, and 
the sullen, lowering spirit of their despair, 
are vividly portrayed by one familiar with 
ancient lore, and the silent workings of the 
human heart. The digressions are fre- 
quent and abrupt—the narrative, extending 


through many years, is often meagre and 
indefinite; some of the incidents are impro- 
bable, the language, in a few instances, is 
not only ill chosen but grossly ungrammat- 
ical, and the punctuation—(a very essential 
thing, though we have monthly oceasion to 
know, in bad repute) is almost always wrong. 
Bat the interest of the story persuades us. 
that these are venial errors. The subject. 
is human liberty—the right to breathe the 
vital air of God, and stand erect in his 
image without question from created being; 
and we cannot contemplate the humilia- 
tions, the struggles, the agonies of the bond- 
man, and the wrongs, degradations, and 
oppressions of his fellow helots, without 
enthusiasm and regret. Unholy love, in 
this, as in many other fictions illustrative 
of history, is the fountain of good and evil. 
The affections of the betrothed are invaded 
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by the esquire of a haughty baron, who de- 
mands the nief or bondwoman for his wife ; 
she scorns, though a thrall, to wed where 
she wills not, and all the sufferings and 
disasters of the tale spring from her mar- 
riage with the humble tiller to whom she 
had plighed her troth. Ecclesiastical power 
is interwoven with individual persecution, 
and the natural affinities and instinctive 
charities of a poor monk lead to the revision 
of canons, the repeal of tyrannical enact- 
ments, the downfall of dignitaries, and the 
demonstration, at once, of highborn injus- 
tice and the merciless vengeance of the 
vassal. 

Had the author ejected from his plot 
such a loathsome sot and miscreant as 
Black Jack—bestowed more care on the 
portraiture of Margaret, and united, with 
happier effect, the several portions of his 
story, we should have perused the book 
with less of a critical spirit. The light, 
however, which he has thrown upon the 
customs, manners, and scenery of the 
elder days, (when Westminster was a con- 
vent, Charing a village, Holborn Hill a 
forest, and the whole of that city-world, 
London, lay between Temple Bar and the 
Tower) and the picture he has given of 
the noble heart bursting from its feudal 
thraldom, and exulting in its enfranchise- 
ment, are fraught with intense interest and 
excitement. We are not zealots in the ad- 
vocacy of ecclesiastical power, but history 
confirms what here fiction developes, that 
the voice’of a monk was the first to pro- 
claim liberty to the villeins, serfs, and ser- 
vitors of England, as the voice of a monk 
among another brotherhood was the first to 
awaken Christendom from the bondage of 
belief in impossibilities and reverence of 
impostures. 


The Headsman; or, the Abbaye des Vig- 


nerons. A tale by the author of the Bravo, 
2 vols. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard. 1833. 

Mr Fenimore Cooper was born under a 
most auspicious conjunction of planets. 
Ten thousand dollars for a novel, three- 
fourths of which might have been written 
by threescore of his countrymen without 
attracting one moment’s attention! anda 
moiety of this sum paid, too, by a house 
that enacts both the Mohoc and the Mogul 
over everything not sanctioned by English 
supremacy! ‘The world has been informed 
that the American publishers of this book 
did actually disburse five thousand dollars 
for the privilege of inflicting on the public 
one of the most wretched specimens of ty- 
pography ever encountered among the 
woods of Penn, and why should we not re- 
cord the fact? Were thisan offering, like 
that of Miller to Fielding, of noble liberal- 
ity to exalted merit, we should commemo- 
rate the deed with gratification ; but, as it 
is a venal traffic between popularity and 
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the spirit of trade, we can render our 
applause to neither truckler, nor shall we 
be influenced in our decisions by the re- 
markable courtesies of the patrons of cisat- 
lantic letters. 

Mr Cooper acquired not unmerited ce- 
lebrity by his bold and graphic pictures of 
forest scenes, revolutionary daring, and the 
perils of the ocean. Born among the wild 
and beautiful woodlands, and the romantic 
hills of the empire State, where liberty sits 
enthroned in the grandeur of nature; un- 
restricted in his opportunities to acquire 
enlarged and permanent knowledge; and 
enabled, from his station in the navy, to 
contemplate the workings and wonders of 
the great deep, we cannot marvel that, 
when the love of authorship seized upon 
his mind, he should have delineated, with fi- 
delity and eloquence, the novel and thrilling 
scenes with which he was familiar. ‘I hough 
an imitator—and not always either a judi- 
cious or a generous one—of the master ge- 
nius of modern fiction, yet the ground he 
trod, was unoccupied and unexplored, and 
the deeds and characters he depicted, were 
fresh in their immortality, and in the fet- 
terless freedom of nature. His descrip- 
tions, therefore, though often protracted to 
an extent unprecedented in the art of am- 
plitude, were always perused with avidity 
and delight while he restrained his powers 
within their legitimate limits. Female 
character he never studied, never could de- 
velope; it is too subtle, delicate, and inter- 
woven for his correct appreciation; but the 
stirring scenes of an escape, rescue, ambus- 
cade, or foray among the highlands, or a 
chase along an ironbound coast, on a tem- 
pestuous night, were portrayed with a 
vividness and power which commanded 
admiration and applause. This has been 
lavished on him without let or measure, 
until he deems himself privileged todemand 
that fortune and fame shall attend every 
new novel or romance, whatever be the 
topic, which he thinks it politic or profita- 
ble to confer upon his countrymen. 

Did we need such conclusive testimony 
in the demonstration of his capacities as a 
novelist, the works which he has composed 
while an European resident, namely, The 
Bravo, Heidenmaur and ‘Ihe Headsman, 
would constitute abundant proof that, re. 
moved from the scenes and personages of 
his native land, the genius of Mr Cooper 
languishes and withers like a wildwood 
flower exposed to the noontide blaze of the 
unshadowed glade. Some scenes, in all 
his works, atone, in a slight degree, for the 
tediousness and utter destitution of interest 
that generally pervade his transatlantic 
descriptions. Such, in this novel, or rather, 
romance, (for Mrs Radcliffe herself could 

not have written a story much more im- 
probable) are the storm on the Leman and 
the tempest of St Bernard; but, we doubt 
if even the Wilderness and O’Halloran— 
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those abortions of an abortion—exhibit far 
deeper dullness than the prosings of Peter- 
chen and the wiredrawn descriptions of the 
Abbaye des Vignerons. Those who were 
previously acquainted with Mr Cooper’s 
capabilities, must have anticipated that the 
heroine Adelheid would, by no possibility, 
be an attractive personage ; but was it ne- 
cessary to create the dull swiller and 
glutton Hofmeister out of Dogberry and 
justices Greedy and Shallow? Or did the 
author deem it an imperative duty to re- 
peat his “ telltale blood” and “ ferruginous 
rocks” until the reader wished that cliffs 
and blushes were things interdicted in cre- 
ation ? 

The plot, though utterly improbable, is 
developed with skill, for the interest, which 
depends on the mystery, is sustained to the 
close of the book. But this outline is filled 
up with topical descriptions, essays and dia- 
logues on matters so irrelevant and unin- 
teresting that we yawn, ejaculate, and turn 
over leaf after leat of sad coloured paper to 
follow the broken story. The few inci- 
dents, minutely detailed through the vol- 
umes, are crowded into a period intended to 
be highly dramatic after the Aristotelian 
dogma; but in what is designed to be a pic- 
ture of human life, we look for some proba- 
bilities in the occurrences. Adelheid falls 
in love with the soidisant son of a headsman, 
who is discovered to be the son of a doge, 
now travelling in disguise ; and the moral, 
which might have been deduced from the 
heroine despising all the prejudices and un- 
just distinctions of feudalism, and wedding 
the lowborn descendant of the Bernese ex- 
ecutioner, is utterly defeated by her mar- 
riage with one, not only her equal in aris- 
tocratic pride and opulence, but her supe- 
rior in both. We can see no other saluta- 
1y purpose to be accomplished by this most 
unequal and frequently ungrammatical ro- 
mance of the dark ages. The hereditary 
headsman, peasant, mummer, mountebank, 
smugglerand burgher return to their obscu- 
rity, and the haughty nobles enter their 
castles and palaces and glory in their ex- 
clusive privileges. Had it been the tory 
design of the republican author to confirm 
the perpetuated jealousies and requisitions 
of hereditary rank, he could not have se- 
lected occurrences and characters better 
fitted to fulfil his intention. 

Mr Cooper should hasten to retrieve a 
reputation deeply impaired by his attempts 
to win a foreign fame through the adoption 
of foreign themes and opinions, by again 
returning to the history and the legends of 
his native land. 


The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and 
Robbers. ByC. Macfarlane. 2 vols. New 
York. J.&J. Harper. 1833 
Some months ago, we expressed an opi- 
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nion of this work, at no inconsiderable 
length, which our typographer was kind 
enough to chase from his chase and cast 
into pi. It becomes us, therefore, though 
the occasion be somewhat late, briefly to 
repeat that the daring achievements of the 
outlawed and outcast, in all parts of the 
world, but especially in Calabria and the 
Abruzzi, are described with energy and 
effect. The sacred groves, once vocal with 
mysterious oracles—the temples of the hal- 
lowed Mythos—the old gigantic towers of 
the feudal chatelain—the tombs and mau- 
solea of heroes and monarchs—have be- 
come the haunts of the desperate spoiler 
and the reckless assassin. Where the con- 
queror feasted in his triumph, the burglar 
prowls; where the beauty held all hearts 
in thrall, the lazzaroni grovel ; where the 
mightiest deeds of intellect were achieved, 
the ruthless slayer walks unquestioned. 
Let a moral be drawn from this history of 
remorseless passion. Let us not peruse a 
record so sanguinary without imbibing in- 
struction. Could men have found justice 
or safety under the governments of conti- 
nental mai would they have devoted 
themselves to the horrors and perils of bri- 
gandage? Could they have breathed the 
vital air of God unwatched by sdirri, un- 
menaced by the piombi, the rugged path of 
the robber would have been seldom trod. 
The responsibility of almost all the crimes 
narrated in these volumes remains with the 
diabolical tyrannies, which have tortured 
and maddened the long suffering souls of 
men. ‘ 


Scott’s Works.—Messieurs Conner & 
Cooke have almost completed their beauti- 
ful though cheap edition of Sir Walter’s 
novels. Within the month they have pub- 
lished Woodstock, the Chronicles of the 
Canongaté, first and second series, Kenil- 
worth, the Abbot, the Pirate, and Anne of 
Gierstein. We have sooften and sincerely 
commended the admirable style in which 
these invaluable works are republished, 
that praise now would be tircsome repeti- 
tion. Lockhart’s biography and correspon- 
dence of the greatest genius of the age will 
speedily appear, and afford us a fair occa- 
sion to speak at length of the immortal 
novelist and poet. 

All the publications of Messieurs Conner 
& Cooke are models of beautiful typogra- 
phy. We wish some of the less modest 
and more noisy bibliopolists—who insult 
the public with illprinted books—would 
imitate their example. If the copyright of 
a work is worth five thousand dollars, one 
would imagine that the work ought to be 
decently printed. Why should the com- 
munity pay the penalty of ostentatious pa- 
tronage ? 



























THE ARCH STREET THEATRE. 


ConstDERABLE attention has been paid by the pep of this establish- 
ment, during the past 2 hy to the production of novelties and new pieces’ 
ranging under the head of the national drama. During the above period, 
a number of stars made their appearance, many of whom were reengaged ; 
and various first appearances were from time to time announced, though 
none of them were signalized by remarkable talent. No expense appears 
to have been spared in catering for the public taste; and the managerial 
labours seem to have been duly appreciated by the public. Among the 
stars, who glittered in the dramatic firmament, was Mr E. Forrest, the na- 
tional tragedian, who within the stated time fulfilled no less than five dif- 
ferent engagements, generally to crowded houses. Among the number, be- 
side Mr J. R. Scott who was engaged as a stock performer, we also per- 
ceive the names of the following ladies and gentlemen, some of whom 
were reengaged, while others fulfilled several lucrative contracts, namely, 
Mr Booth, Mr Hackett, Charles Kean, Mr Cooper, Master Burke, Miss 
Clara Fisher, Mr and Mrs Hilson, Mr and Mrs Barnes, Mr and Mrs Bar- 
rett, Mr Finn, the punster, Mrs M‘Clure, Mrs Knight, the vocalist, Madam 
Feron, Mr Sinclair, Mr Walton, Mr Hill, of Yankee celebrity, Miss Cramp- 
ton, Mr Jim Crow Rice, Mrs 8. Chapman, Mr Parsloe, the celebrated 
Ravel family, and Mr Barrymore, the producer of Massaniello, Napoleon, 
and Old Jonathan, which were produced in a style of superior excellence, 
and with the most decided success. 

Among the number of original pieces brought out at this house, besides 
two pageants which were exceedingly well received, and frequently repro- 
duced, may be enumerated the tragedies of Oralloosa, by Dr R. M. Bird; 
Dion, by Dr T. E. Ware; Camillus by J. B. Philips, Esq; The Ancient 
Briton, by J. A. Stone, Esq. The melodramas William Penn, by R. Penn 
Smith; Crossing the Delaware, by A. Turnbull. And the comedies The 
Green Mountain Bays, by J. 8. Jones, Esq, (redramatized in London, and 
produced during the present es, greg of Mr Hackett); Rip Van Winkle, 
Mr Dubikins, and The Kentuckian, by J. K. Paulding, Esq. 

Many new pieces were brought out, which met with various success, as 
Giordano, (a failure,) My Eleventh Day, My Uncle’s Wedding, Martha 
Willis, ‘The Forest Rose, (a bagatelle,) The Inquisitive Yankee, (a piece . 
of mere vulgarism,) The Ice Witch, The Four Sisters, Damon and Pythias, 
a farce, The Wife, Mazeppa, or the Wild Horse of the Desert, which had 
a very successful run of twentyfive nights, The Dumb Belle, Free and 
Easy, Jonathan Bradford, The Green Mountaineers, Crossing the Line, 
and a list of others which we have not space to enumerate. During the 
same time, Mr Stone’s Tragedy of Metamora, and Dr Bird’s Gladiator and 
Oralloosa were frequently repeated, and the Italian Operatic Corps played 
one night. A variety of new pieces of music were composed by Mr J. M. 
Clemens, the leader of the Orchestra which were favourably received, re- 
flecting no small degree of credit on his professional and scientific skill. 
Mr E. Forrest, Mr Hackett, and Mr and Mrs Barnes are at present going 
through engagements to good houses. 


Our epitome of theatrical —— at the Walnut and Chesnut street 


Theatres is necessarily deferred to the next number. 





